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MEMOIRS OF MR. WOLLASTON. 
With a Head of that celebrated Writer, finely engraved. 


WILLIAM WOLLASTON was 
born March 26, 1659, at Coton Clan- 
ford, in Staffordthire, where his father 
then refided, a private gentleman of 
a {mall fortune, being defcended from 
an ancient and coniiderable family in 
that county, where the elder branch 
always continued : but the fecond, in 
procefs of time, was tranfplanted into 
other counties. However, the head 
of it flourifhed formerly at Oncot, in 
the county of Staiford, though of late 
years at Shenton, in Leicelterfhire ; 
and was pofleffed of a large eftate ly- 
ing in thofe andother counties. Our 
author was a fecond fon of a third 
fon ofa fecond fon of a fecond fon, yet 
notwithftanding this feries of younger 
brothers, which however, is a very 
remarkable inftance, his grandfather, 
who ftands in the middle of it, had 
had a confiderable efiate both real and 
perfonal, together with an office of 
700l per annum, And from a younger 
brother of the fame branch {prung fir 
John Wollaston, lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, well known in that city at the 
time of the civil wars. 

At nine years old, Mr. Wollafton 
was fent to a mafter, who had opened 
a Latin fchool, at Shenfton in Staf- 
fordfhire, where his father then refided. 
Here our author continued near two 
years, and having received fuch in- 
itrution as that perfon was capable 
of giving him, he was removed to 
Litchfield, He had been at this fchool 
but a fhort time, when the magiltrates 
of the city, upon fome quarrel, turn- 
ed the matter out of the fchool-houfe. 
However, Mr. Wollafton, with many 
of the fcholars, followed the ejected 
matter, and remained with him till 
he quitted his {chool, which was about 
three years, after which, the fchifm 
being ended, lie returned into the 
free-{chool, and continued there about 
a year. ‘The rudenefs of a great 
{chool was particularly difagreeable 
to his natural difpofition ; and what 
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was ftill worfe, he began now to bé 
much troubled with the head-ach, 
which feems to have been con ‘titutional 
in him: yet his uncommon attention 
to his book, and eagerne(s to improve, 
had now rendered him fit for the uni- 
verfity. Accordingly, he was fent to 
Cambridge, and admitted a penfioner 
at Sidney college, June 8, 1674, in 
the fixteenth year cf hisage. Here 
he was fo circumftanced as to labour 
under curious difadvahtages. He was 
come up a country lad from a country 
fchool ; had no acquaintance in his 
college, nor even in the univerfity ; 
few books or materials to work with ; 
his allowance being by no means 
more than fufficient for bare neceffa- 
ries; neither had he fufficient confi- 
dence to fupply that defect by en- 
quiring from others. Add to this, 
that his flate of health was not quite 
firm. However, under all thefe dif- 
advantages, he acquired a great de- 
gree of reputation, and having talen 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 
regular time, he offered himf{clf a 
candidate for a feilowfiip in his col- 
lege, but miffed of that preferment. 
July 1681, he commenced Mailer of 
Arts, and about this time feems to 
have entered into deacon’s orders. 
On Michaelmas day following, he 
left the univerfity, and having made 
a vifit to the thea headof this branch 
of the family, his coufin Wollafton of 
Shenfton in Leicefterfhire, he went 
to pay his duty to his father and mo- 
ther, at Bloxwyche, where they now 
lived: and not having feen them for 
many years before, he ftaid with them 
till May or June 1652. But feciag 
no profpe& of preierment, he fo far 
conformed himfelf to the circum lances 
of his family, as about this time to 
become affiftant at Birmingham {choot 
to the head. matter, who readily em- 
braced the opportun.ty of uch a cos 
adjutor, and con‘idere! Mr. Wollafton 
as one, who prudential'y foeped to 
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an employ beyond what he might 
reafonably have pretended to. How- 
ever, this inftance of his humble in- 
duftry was far from being difpleafing 
to his coufin of Shenton, who had a 
great efteem for the head matter, and 
in a fhort time, he got a {mall leéture 
at the diftance of about two miles 
from Birmingham ; but as he per- 
formed there the whole Sunday’s duty, 
that fatigue, added to the bofinefs of 
a great free fchool for about four years, 
began to break his conftitution. But 
the old mafter being now turned out, 
in order to make way for a particular 
perfon to fucceed him, our author was 
chofen fecond mafter only, under a 
pretence that he was too young to be 
at the head of fo great a fchool, but 
fome of the governors themfelves 
owned that he was not well ufed in 
this affair. 

However that may be, it is certain, 
upon this occafion he took prieit’s or- 
ders in purfuance to the charter of that 
fchoo], which being interpreted like- 
wife fo as to oblige the mafters to take 
no church-preferment, he refigned his 
leture. This happened in the year 
1686, and was a confiderable eafe- 
ment to him. This new poft was 
worth about 70] per annum, which af- 
forded him a tolerable competent fub- 
fiftence. In the mean time the late 
chief mafter after his expulfion retired 
to his brather’s houfe, which lying in 
the neighbourhood of Shenton, he once 
or twice waited upon Mr. Wollafton, 
of Shenton, and undoubtedly inform- 
ed him of the charaer, learning, con- 
verfation, and conduét of our author, 
which he was very capable of doing, 
becaufe they lived together till the 
time of this old gentleman’s leaving 
Birmirgham. Mr. Wollafton, of 
Shenton, having now lately loft his 
only fon, and never intending (as ap- 
pears from his whole conduct) to give 
his eftate to his daughters, purfued 
his father’s defign of continuing it in 
the male line of his family, and re- 
{olved to fettle it upon our author’s 
uncle and father, his own firft coufins, 
and his neareit male-relations, in the 


fame proportions and manner exaétly 
as it had been entailed on them by his 
father. And accordingly he made 
fuch a fettlement, fubject however to 
a revocation, 

Our author all this while applied 
himfelf to his bufinefs ; and never {o 
much as waited upon his coufin, or 
employed any one to {peak or act any 
thing in his behalf (though many then 
blamed him for neglecting to do it) 
only one vifit he made him in the No- 
vember before his death, which was 
upon a Saturday in the afternoon. He 
gave him a fermon the next day, re- 
ceived his hearty thanks, and the next 
morning defired leave to return to the 
duties of his ftation ; without {peak- 
ing or even infinuating any thing re- 
fpeting his eftate. His coufin dif- 
miffed him with great kindne{s; and 
by his looks and manner feemed to 
have a particular regard for him, but 
difcovered nothing of his intention by 
words. However, he ufed to em- 
ploy perfons privately to obferve our 
author’s behaviour, (who little fufpeét- 
ed any fuch matter) and his behaviour 
was found to be fuch, that the ftri€er 
the obfervations were upon it, the 
more they turned to his advantage. 
In fine, Mr. Wollafton, of Shenton, 
became fo thordughly fatisfied of our 
author’s merit, that he revoked the 
forementioned fettlement, and made 
a will in his favour. In Augaft fol- 
lowing, that gentleman fell fick, and 
fending fecretly to our author to come 
over to him, as of his own agcord, 
without any notice of his illnefs, he 
complied with the meffage, and ftaid 
fome days at Shenton. But while he 
was gone home, ‘under a promife of 
returning, his coufin died, Augult 19, 
1688. 

By his relation’s will, Mr. Wol- 
laiton found himfelf intitled to a very 
ample eftate, but this change, fudden 
and advantageous as it was to his af- 
fairs, wrought no change in his 
temper. ‘The fame firmnets of mind, 
which had fupported him under the 
prefflures of a more adverfe fortune, 
enabled him to bear his profperity 




















with moderation; and his religion 
and philofophy taught him to main-’ 
tain a due equanimity under either 
extreme. In November following he 
came to London, and about a year 
after, on the 26th of that month 1689, 
he married mifs Catherine Charlton, 
dauzhter of Mr. Nicholas Charlton, 
an eminent citizen of London, a fine 
woman with a good fortune, and a 
moft excellent character. With this 
lady he fettled in Charter-houfe fquare, 
in a private, retired, and ftudious life. 
His carriage was neverthelefs free and 
open. He aimed at folid and real con- 
tent, rather than fhow and grandeur, 
and manifefted his diflike of power 
and dignity, by refufing one of the 
highett preferments in the church, 
when it was offered to him. 

He had now books and leifure, and 
he was refolved to make ufe of them. 
He was perfectly acquainted with the 
elementary parts of learning, and with 
the learned languages, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, &c. He thought 
it neceffary to add to thefe fuch a de- 
gree of philology and criticifm as 
feemed likely to be ufeful to him: 
and alfo mathematical fciences, or at 
leait the fundamentals of them; the 
general philofophy of nature: the hif- 
tory and antiquities of the more known 
and noted {lates and kingdoms; and 
in order to attain the knowledge of 
true religion, and the difcovery of 
truth, the points which he always had 
particularly in view, and to which he 
chiefly direéted all his fludies, he dili- 
gently enquired into the idolatries of 
the heathens ; and made himfelf matter 
of the fentiments, rites, and learning 
of the Jews; the hiftory of the firit 
fettlement of Chriftianity, and the 
opinions and practices introduced into 
it fince. In the mean time he exer- 
cifed and improved his mind by throw- 
ing off prejudices, ufing himfelf to 
clear images, obferving the influence 
and extent of axioms, the nature and 
force of confequences, and the me- 
thod of inveftigating truth. In ge- 
neral, he accuftomed himfelf to much 
thinking as well as much reading. 
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He likewife delighted in method and 
regularity : and chofe to have his la- 
bours and refrefhments periodical, and 
that his family and friends thould ob- 
ferve the proper feafons of their revo- 
lution. He was moft remarkably 
cheerful and lively in converfation, 
and by that as ready, as by his trea- 
fures of learning, he was abundantly 
qualified, to be ferviceable to all forts 
of people. This rendered his coms 
pany agreeahle, and himfelf worthy 
to be courted by the learned and vir- 
tuous. But a general acquaintance 
was what he never cultivated, and it 
grew (as is generally the cafe) more 
and more his averfion, fo that he paff- 
ed his days moftly at home, with a 
few friends, with whom he could en- 
joy an agreeable relaxation of mind, 
and receive all the advantages of a 
fincere and open friendfhip. 

Having thus fixed his refolution to 
deferve honours, but not to wear them, 
it was not long before he publifhed 
a piece entitled, ¢ The Defign of Part 
of the Book of Ecclefiaftics, or the 
Unreafonablenefs of Man’s reftlefs 
Contentions for the prefent Enjoy- 
ments, reprefented inan Englith poem, 
in 8vo.? But as he had never made 
poetry his ftudy, he was very fenfible 
of the defects of this attempt, and 
was afterward very defirous to fup- 
prefs it. This poem was printed in 
the year 16go. Notwithflanding he 
declined to accept of any pubiic em- 
ployment, yet his ftudies were defign- 
ed to be of public ufe, and his foli- 
tude was far frem. being employed in 
vain and trifling amufements, termi- 
nating in himfelf alone. But neither 
in this laft view, could his retirement 
be without fome inconveniences. 

His intimates were dropping off, 
and their places remained uniupplied : 
his own infirinities were increafing : 
the frequent remiflion of ftudy, grow- 
ing more and more neceijary ; and 
his folitude at the fame time becom- 
ing lefs and lefs pleafaut and agreea- 
ble. But what decays foever he felt 
in his bodily ftrength, it is certain ne- 
verthelefs, that the clearnefs and per- 
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fpicuity of his thoughts continued in 
full vigour. . However, perceiving 
his defigns frufirated by the daily at- 
tacks of nature, and that it would. be 
impofble to finith ai id complete them 
in the manner he wifhed, he feems to 
have intended to deftroy with his own 
hand the greateft part of his works ; 
and that thofe few “"manafcripts, which 
were found after his death, wereindebt- 
ed to the treachery of his memory fo: 
their prefervation. For he had withia 
the laft two or thiee years of his life, 
actually burnt feveral treatifes, in the 
compolition whereof he had beitowed 
no {mall quantity of time and pains. 
in the year 1720, he had the misfor- 
tune to lofe his wife, who died on the 
21ft of July,in that year, They had 
lived extremely happy in each other, 
and he was much ailii@ed with the 
lo%. He buried her in the fame 
grave, where he himielf then intenc 
ed to be, and was afterward, laid ; 
and wrote an infer pti on upon her 
monument : wherein he has perpetu- 
ated her fame. 

In 1722, he printed -a few copies 
of his celebrated treatife cntit!ed ¢ The 
Religion of Nature Delineated.’ He 
had not then completed his whole de- 
fign, thole copies being only intend- 
ed for private ufe in the profecution 

of it. Accordinely he foon afier be- 
gan to turn his thoughts to the third 
queition, recited im the entrance of 
that treatife, but in this defign ke had 
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@pportunity to make bet a imall pro 
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prefs. He was himfelf not without 
appreheniions, that he fheuld not live 





to finith it; and about Midfummer 
727, he was prevailed upon by the 
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r ces and perfuafions of his friends, 
to jet about revifing and pubiithing 
what he had done of the work, which 





contained an anfwer to the two firft of 


the p ropole d qu reftions ; refo ving, » as 
ic on as that fhould be done, to return 
to and init his anfwer to the third 
qucftion. But in this he was disap- 
pointed ; for immed ‘ately 2 frer he had 
completed the revifal and publication 
of the treatife as it appecr red in 1724, 
ji 4i0, an accident of breaking his 





arm increafed his diftemper, and 
haftened his death, which happened 
Oober 29, the fame year. His 
body was carried down to Great Fin- 
gr and laid clofe by the fide of 
his deceafed wife, according to his 
own ‘deliv. 

We are affured that the picture of 
his life is moft fully drawn in the 
‘ Religion of Nature Delineated,’ that 
there we may behold iim in his real 
character, in the humble fubmiffion 
and refignation of himfelf to the un- 
erring will of the Divine Being; in 
his true conjugal and paternal affec- 
tion to his family ; in his kind regard 
and benevolence toward his fellow- 

creatures, according to their refpec- 
tive fiations in life. For he himfelf 
fteadily pratifed thofe duties and 
obligations, which he fo earneftly re- 
commended to others. Accordingly, 
his lateit moments were calm and eafy, 
fuch as might be expected to clofe a 
life {pent like his. He left the world, 
as he fojourned in it, quietly and re- 
fignedly. Both the manner of his 
lite, and that of his death, are cele- 
vrated as examples. 

The great demand for his bock (of 
which more than ten thoufand were 
fold in a few years). and the public 
honours paid to the memory of the 
author, are fuflicient telimonies of its 
value. Yet it has not efcaped the 
criticifm of the ¢clebrated bifhop 
Warburton, although approved by 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, and Boling- 
broke ranks him among Theifts. The 
iakt was, Bolingbroke was quick-fight- 
ed e:.ough, to perceive that Mr. Wol- 
laiion’s ‘method of demorftrating the 
religion of nature, clearly paves the 
way for the religion of grace, which 
it was his lordthip’s open purpofe to 
ree It may be added, that 
‘ The Reh igion of Nature,’ &c. is one 
of the beit written books in our lan- 
zyuace. It had ufually been printed 
n gio; the feventh edition was print- 
1750, in 8vo, to which are 
added, an account of the author, and 
alfo a tranflation of the notes into 
Englik. There is prefixed an ade 
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vertifement by Dr. John Clarke, late 
dean of Salifbury, which informs us, 
that this work was in great efteem 
with her late majefty, queen Caro- 
line, who commanded him to tranflate 
the notes into Englifh for her own 
ufe. 
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Mr. Woliaiton had by his wife ele- 
ven chi'dren, of whom four died in 
his life-time. The eldett fon, who 
fucceeded to the eilate, was fome 
years member of parliament for 
Ipfwich. 


THEATRICO-MANIA. 


An Essay onthe Race for pRivaTE THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS. 


From §* Senilities,? a Work juft publifhed by the ingenious and venerable 
Author of * The Reveries of Solitude,’ ¢ Sjaritual Quixote,’ &c.] 


Time was, a fober Englifhman would knock 

His fervants up, and rife by five o'clock : 

Inftruét his family in Virtue’s rule ; 

And fend his wife to church, his fon to fchool. 
Now times are chang’d— 


Sons, fires and grandfires, all will wear the bays, 


Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays. 


THUS it was in Pope’s time ; and 
thus far was not much amifs: though 
their daughters read plays, we do not 
find that they attempted to acf them. 
But in our times, not only our daugh- 
ters, butour wives, our mothers and our 
grandmothers, I do not fay read, but 
a plays. And we may fay in a li- 
teral fenfe, what Shakfpeare’s me- 
jancholy Jaques fays in a figurative 

_ one: 
£ All the world’s a flage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 


There is hardly a family in high or 
low life, that has not its theatre of 
iome kind or other, and its occafional 
performers. Not only Brandenburgh- 
houfe, but many a noble houfe of tefs 
notoriety is frequently opened for thefe 
dramatic exhibitions. hither you 
fee affembled animals of every de- 
{cription, like thofe in Noah’s ark, 
clean and unclean; pure and impure; 
grave and gay, gamblers and grum- 
blers; who difiatished with themielves 
and every thing around them, take 
refuge here, driven from home through 


Pore’s Epistrues. 


dread of folitude, and that green eyed 
moniter Exuui. 

If their magnificent feats in the 
country be the {cene of aétion, which 
fome few of our nobility and geatry 
fill prefer to a dirty lodging at 
Brighton or Margate; or, at leaft, 
when driven from the metropolis by 
the duit in fummer, and from the fea- 
ports by the equinodial rains in au- 
tumn ; they contrive to fupport them- 
felyes for a month or two, by giving 
their rural retreat fome refémblance 
of a public place ; and collecting a 
crowd of half civilized favages from 
the furrounding neighbourhood, to- 
fee the raree-fhow, and applaud their 
performances. 

Hence the humour has fpread itfelf 
among their tenants and daughters ; 
who, in imitation of their right ho- 
nourable or right worlhipful neigh- 
bours, fpout heroics in their barns, 
with as much vehemence, though not 
always with fo much correétneis* of 
elocution, as their landlords have 
done ‘ in ball or bower.’ 

As for the prattice fo much in vogue 


* A friend of mine was prefent at one of thefé Thefpian exhibitions, when a young 
fwain thus addreffed a recruiting ferjeant ; * Sur, I undurftand you have lately made a 


a campag—=ne,” &c, 
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what to fay. It is countenanced by 
perfons of fo much fenfe and refpecta- 
bility, aad on fuch plaufible argu- 
ments, that I fhould think it the height 
of prefumption abfolutely to condema 
it. 

« As moft boys, who have a claffi- 
cal education, fay they, are intended 
to /peak either at the bar or in the pul- 
pit, or perhaps in the {enate houfe, 
they cannot be too foon habituated to 
{peak in public. It gives them a pro- 
per confidence and an unembaraffed 
elocution. A man willnever éxcell 
as an orator, (fomebody has obferved, 
who does not confider his audience as 
fo many cabbage ftems.’” 

This is very true: but let them, 
therefore, be accuftomed to repeat 
with a proper emphajis and in a grace- 
ful manner, fome parts of the orations 
of Cicero, or fpeeches in Salluft, or 
even the debates of our Britifh fena- 
tors: or if you pleafe, fome paflages 
from our beft tragedies, or from the 
Latin or Englith poets, with appro- 
priate geftures and fome degree of 
adion. But Ido not fee any good it 
can anfwer, to make a boy a mimic 
or a buffoon. Every man fhould be 
a good fpeaker, but why malt every 
man be a good ator ? 

Yet Rofcius, you will fay, was 
Cicero’s matter in adion, as well asin 
fpeaking. iox, no doubt, was of 
great fervice to a pleader in popular 
affemblies, fuch as thofe of Rome and 
Athens. Yet the natural modefly and 
good fenfe of an Englifh audience can 
never be pleafed with any violent 
gefticulations. And the mob, who 
are fo much captivated by the ha- 
rangues of the Tabernacle, are af- 
fected more by the appearance of the 
preacher’s being in earneft, than by 
his thumping the cufhion and his vo- 
ciferation. And if the London clergy 
of the eftablifhment would add a little 
more ‘vehemence to their compofed 
and decent attitudes, I am convinced 
that they would have more hearers 
and more admirers. 
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of late in our public fchools of per- 
forming Englifh plays, I know not 


But there is no objection to thofe 
dramatic reprefentations in grammer 
fchools, which perhaps may be pecu- 
liarly fo to me, that fome of the boys 
muft neceflarily be metamorphofed, 
for the time, into the other fex. And 
though I have been rather pleafed with 
the partiality of a fond mother, de- 
lighted to fee what a handfome girl 
her booby fon would make, it is to 
me a difgulting fight. 

Not to mention, that the applaufe 
which they are fure to receive from, 
perhaps, an interefted audience, mutt 
naturally excite their youthful vanity, 
and make them’ coxcombs. And I 
have known more than one inftance 
where, when a boy had performed his 
part to admiration, he has flattered 
himfelf that his education was finifh- 
ed, and has become idle and diffipated 
ever after. 

An equally ferious confequence of 
thefe performances in great fchools, 
of which we fee many inftances, is the 
encouraging young lads, intended for 
more creditable employments, in com- 
mencing ftrollers, and making it their 
profeffion, to the difappointment of 
their parents, and the perverfion and 
mifapplication of talents, which might 
have been employed for more ufeful 
purpofes, 

But fo fond are we of every, thing 
theatrical, that our young ladies of 
rank, inftead of the graceful move- 
ments of the minuet or the louvre, in 
which the grandmothers appeared to 
fo much advantage, are now taught 
to emulate the dancers of the flage 5 
and, what is worfe, it is to be feared, 
their infiruforefes in thefe dances 
will introduce, not only the fafcina- 
ting attitudes and loofe drapery, but 
the voluptuous morals of the French 
nation. 

As for the general effe& which thofe 
private theatrical exhibitions may have 
in forming the character and influenc- 
ing the conduct of the rifiug genera- 
tion, I fhall only obferve, that what- 
ever moral precepts our modern dra- 
matic writers may inculcate ; yet, as 
the green-rooms of our public theatres 




















were never reckoned fchools of rigid 
virtue ; fo, I am afraid, the private 
apartments in noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houfes, where the young peo- 
ple retire to change their drefies and 
the like, have been productive of 
more than one intrigue, and elope- 
ments, and improper marriages, to 
the diftrefs of families, and often, 
perhaps, the ruin of the thoughtlefs 
parties themfelves. : 

This prevailing rage for theatrical 
reprefentations, feems to have taken its 
rife from the fame fource as fathions 
in general; from a natural defire of 
imitating what we admire in thofe 
who fhine, or are fuppofed to excel in 
any art, accomplifhment, or natural 
endowment. ‘Thus a young lady and 
gentleman are ftricken with the ro- 
mantic characters and elegant repre- 
fentations of Romeo and Juliet ; or, 
perhaps, the former with the Fair 
Penitent, and the latter with the gal- 
lant, gay Lothario; and they imme- 
diately flatter themfelves that they 
fhall refpectively fhine, and be ad- 
mired in the fame charaéters. 

This fondnefs for imitating what 
we admire in others, indeed, extends 
itfelf through almoft every depart- 
ment of life. 

A fpirited young dowager is pleaf- 
ed with the triumphant air and ele- 
vated fituation of her coachman on 
his box. Immediately fhe wraps her- 
felf up in a horfeman’s coat, with a 
feven-fold cape, mounts her phaeton, 
flourifhes her whip, and 


*Graceful as John, fhe moderates the 
reins, . : 
And whiftles fweet her diuretic ftrains.’ 


Another hand/ome woman is {mitten 
with the helmet of a young volunteer, 
and gets her millineg, to make her a 
bonnet, fomewhat fimilar toit. This 
probably has introduced the uxiver/al 
fafhion of the ftraw fcull-cap, refemb- 
ling the bafket-hilt of a cudgel-player. 
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But fafhions are like quack-medicines $ 
what becomes one woman may be fa- 


tal to the charms of another. As we 
cannot fee too much of a pretty wo- 
man’s face ; fo the lefs is feen of a 
plain woman’s the better. The pre- 
valences of fafhion, however, is equally 
applicable to both fexes. But as this 
is a digreffion from my fubject, I fhall 
only add, that if a man who has been 
abfent from his country feven years, 
were now to return to England, and 
to fee our ladies in their fcull-caps and 
pellices, and the gentlemen in their 
pantaloons, he would think they were 
drefled for a mafquerade; or rather 
that an epidemic frenzy had infected 
the whole beau monde. 

Though | have kept chiefly to the 
literal fenfe in this eflay, I fhall con- 
clude it with one obvious moral, fo 
often inculcated by Epictetus, Anto- 
ninus, and other ftoic philofophers ; 
* Remember that you are to aét a part 
in the drama of life, at the will of the 
manager ; whether that of a patrician 
ora plebeian. Your bufinefs is to act 
the part allotted you to the beft of your 
abilities ; to allot the part is the bufi- 
nefs of the manager.’ 

Let thofe candidates for fame then, 
thefe tragi-comic performers of either 
fex, endeavour to perform with pro- 
priety their feveral parts in the rela- 
tive duties of life ; as fons and daugh- 
ters ; hufbands and wives ; or matters 
and miltreffes of families. And, in- 
ftead of intruding into, and perhaps 
injuring the poor player in his pro- 
feffion ; and inftead of ¢ ftrutting their 
hour on the ftage,’ to gain the mo- 


* mentary applaufe of a frivolous audi- 


ence, let them ttrive to acquire the 
conitant approbation and eiteem of 
the good aad wife, who are fpe<tators 
of their conduét. And, above all, of 
the great maiter of the drama of life, 
who has allotted them their parts, and 
is the only competent judge of their 
performance, and capable of affign- 
ing them an adequate reward. 
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RURAL FELICITY. 
{ From the Same. } 


O! Rus, quando ego te afpiciam? Hor. 


THE eafe and tranquillity, com- 
monly to be found in a country life, 
nd the beauties of nature, there only 
to be found in their genuine iimplicity, 
operate more forcibly on the imagina- 
tion, aud excite ftronger withes in the 
breait; when, by our fituation in life, 
Or other circumilances, we are de- 
prived of them, than when we are in 
the actual enjoyment of them. 

That is fo true, that I have often 
thougiat Milton would not have paint- 
ed the rural fcenes in his * Paradife 
Loft,’ in fuch glowing colours, if he 
had not been biind. 

‘The {ummer’s morn, the pieafant villages 
and farms’ 


with the nymphs and fwwains at their 
rural labours in the field, had made a 
ftrong and pleafing impreflion on his 
youthful fancy, which remained fixed 
there, when the gloom of winter, the 
rainy feafons, and every thing un- 
pleafant and difgufting, was forgotten 
or loft in the afiemblage of more bril- 
liant, and more intercfting ideas. 
Hence proceeds that rage for re- 
tirement and country-houfes fo pre- 
valent in many worthy citizens, who, 
notwithftanding the greater comforts 
and conveniencies to be found in an 
Opulent city ; yet, amid the hurry of 
bufinefs, and the clathing iatereits and 
competitions of trade, are languifhing 
for the calm, undifiurbed repofe of 
the country. 
But let us attend one of thefe en- 
thufiaftic admirers of rural beauty, on 
a Saturday evening, at his villa or 
mimic cottage, by the fide of fome 
common or public read ; you will find 
him, inilead of repofing under the 
fhade of a {preading oak, with a book 
in his hand, or enjoying the cool 
breezes of the fummer’s eveniog, you 
will behold him fitting with a pipe in 
his mouth, in his little fummer-hou®, 


at the corner of his garden, and read- 
ing the Morning Chronicle, or en- 
joying the profpect and the duft raifed 
by his fellow-citizens, who with the 
fame reftlefs {pirit of migration froin 
the city. 





‘Run 
The Lord knows whither, in their chaife 
and one.” Pore. 


The Sunday of this reclufe is a /- 
rious comedy, confitting of five atts, 
breakfaft, dinner, and fupper; an 
afternoon’s nap, and a pipe in the 
evening ; and on Monday morning, he 
returns with equal impatience to the 
drudgery of his bufinefs, as a refuge 
from the intolerable burthen of hav- 
ing nothing to do. 

Men of bufinefs have, undcubtedly, 
the beft plea for occ2fional intervals 
of relaxation and repofe ; but as thefe 
little fpruce haberdafhers have pro- 
bably no refources in themfelves, ei- 
ther of reading or reflection, to fill up 
the empty fpaces infeparable from a 
country retirement—Cheapfide or 
Newgate- ftreet, is the proper {phere 
of their exiitence. 

Addreffed to this prevailing fond- 
nefs for a country life, an advertife- 
ment appeared in the London papers 
every {pring, fome years fince, nearly 
in thefe words: ‘ Ever ftudious of 
rural amufement, I took a walk as 
far as the Adam and Eve, on Turn- 
ham-green.? And what was the re- 
fult of this rural excurfion? Why ; 
having met with fome incomparable 
cheefecakes, iome de‘icious Hereford - 
fhire cyder, and a pipe of the beft 
Virginia tobacco ; the public-fpirited 
gentleman could not, in juftice to this 
illuftrious cake-houfe, withhold his 
due encomiums, or conceal from his 
friends fuch a magazine of good 
things, which he him/elf had fo hao- 
pily difcovered and enjoyed. 














FOR NO 


{ remember <a party of pleafore, 
confifling of fome of the mot refpec- 
table inhabitants of Bath, (accom ani- 
ed by a well-known de“tor in divi- 
nity) who came to fpend a day sta 
farm-houfe, which commands one of 
the moft delightful profpecis in the 
environs of that beautiful city. 
foon as dinner was ended, tuvagh 
the midit of July, they shut up the 
parlour-windows, called for candies, 
and fat down to cards, ull their pof- 
tillion fent in word that it was almolt 
dark, they then hurried down their 
tea and returned home, e¢=tertaining 
their friends for a weck after, with 
the delightful day they had fpent in 
the country. 

In the more elevated walks of life, 
the fame fancied love - revel retire- 
ment, and the fame inability to fup- 
port it, too generally, r fear; ~ 
vails. Satiated and sagt per 
haps, with the da:ly (or rather lah) 
repetition of the fame {cenes os foliy 
and diffipation; or annoyed by the 
heat and duit of the metropolis; they 
fly from town to fome equally crowd- 
ed fea-port, or other place of fafhion- 
able refort, where they meet the iame 
wretched wvotaries of pleafure, purla- 
ing the fame, or fimilar modes of 
iquandering their time, in queft of 
that happinefs which eludes their pur- 
fuit: and which mere amvfement, 
void of utility, can never afford to a 
thinking mind: or if they vouchiafe 
to vifit their country feats for a month 
in the autumn, inftead of exhilarating 
their country neighbours, or ‘ making 
glad,’ the hearts sof their tenants and 
dependants, they probably bring down 
vith them their town aflociaces, or 
fome of thofe idle, fungous excref- 
cences of fociety, thofe ‘airy no- 
things, who having. no local habitati ‘Ons 
or hardly a name,’ are proud to join 
in the fuite of fome great man (and 
even boaft of the honour) to applaud 
his tafte and improvements ; to praife 
his claret; ‘¢ laud the haunch;’ and 


fometimes, I fear, encourage, if not 
feare, his licentious amours. 
Thus, too many of our great men, 
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it is to be feared, enjoy the Arcadian 
which, perb they have 
ai a ruinous expences; uncon- 
I other human beingss 
than them- 
their friends, exit 


{cenes, 
forme? 
{cious ¢ 
more wor 
felves or 
them. 

Yet I 
saree bias 


AD5, 


- any 
rei hy, perhaps, 


arounc 


fhould betray a narrownefs 
ion, and a very Limited 
Know — > of the great world, were 
iwi include even a majority of our 
novil'ty in On 








this random cenfure. 
the contrary, 1 am perfuaded, that 
les of re- 
ligion and virtue may be found a- 
mong the higher ranks in this united 
kingdom 5 and to whom people in a 
lower {phere might look up and copy 
with advantage. 

Marcellus is a a young nobleman of 
hizh rank andar nple fortune. He has 
had a virtuous and claflical education in 
one of our Englih univerfities ; where 
he was diiinguithed by a regular aps 
plication to the fciences and to polite 
literature. He is by no means defici- 
ent in political know ledge. But as he 
has nothing to afk of adminittration, 
he keeps himfelf independent, and 
engages in no party. Yet, as the 
oppolition act fyftematically againf 
the minifter, and the betinefs of go- 
vernment could not be carried on 
without a majority in pai lament, 
Marcellus thinks it his duty, fome- 
times co give his fuffrage in their fa- 
vour ; and to facrifice his own privat 
opinion, when the expediency ofa 
inteline is only problematical ; 
though he is not clearly convinced 
that it is the bef that could poflibly 
be adop ted. 

When his duty to the public will 
permit, he gladly embraces every op 
portunity of “retiring to his country re- 
fidence 3 where, in the fociety of his 
amiable and accomplifhed lady and a 
few friends, he enjoys ail the felicity 
which co njagal affection, and the eale 
and familiarity of fiiend:hip can fop- 
ply. 

Their mornings are dedicated partly 
to ufeful and amufin iz ftudies, or do-= 
imeflic concerns, and partly to exer- 
a 


Ansl 
Glew 
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cife and taking extenfive rides, and 
viuiting whe tever is curious ard in- 
terefting ; calling on their genieeler 
yobs prem or viewing their farms 

d cottages of the labourers, and en- 
osine o into the flate and im proves 
ments in the former, or the wants cf 
the latter. ‘The reft of the day is 
fpent in the hofpitable reception ef 
thofe, whofe liberal cducation, or 
whofe ftations in life, though much 
jaferior to their own, entitles then n 
to fuch a reception, which the poli: 
nefs and condefcenfion of this amixbie 
couple extends to the whole ‘lek 
bourhood, and which muit reconcile 
the fierceft acmocrat to the arjito- 
crac. 

As their rank and fortune gives 
them a powerful influence over their 
inferiors, they ufe their power in pro- 
moting virtue and induitry among the 
lower clafies, and fubmifion to Teg: il 
authority ; which in thefe times is 
doirg effential fervice to the public. 
Jn cov ntenancing the fober and in- 
duftrious, and admonifhing, and even 
sebuking the idle and extravagant ; 


relieving indigent merit and un 
ed indigence, aad the like che rit able 
offices And inthe difcharge of iheic 
focial and moral duties, they snd tut- 
ficient amufement to enliven their 
fummer’s retreat, while the contci- 
culnefs of right condué affords them 
the moft heartfelt gratification, and 
diifufes a ‘cheerfulnefs over their 
minds, which being free from anv ir- 
heey or criminal pailion, leave them 
open to the enjoyment of the beauties 
of nature, and the calm unfophiiii- 
cated plezfures of the country. 
Ja ffort, in thefe rationai and be 
ne ae occupations, Marcellus acd 
§ s lady a are fo far from finding thei 
time a dead weight, or from finkine 
into en infipi! hitlefinefs and becom. 
ing a prey to ennui, that they think 
ery fummer’s recefs much too fhort; 
nd retura with reluctance to the bufy 
bee nes and tumultuous pleafures, if 
fuch they may be call ed, which the 
capital fuppii ies to the e am| bidous, the 
licentious, or to the giddy votaries, 
r rather faves, of fathion. 








ON CONDESCENSION. 


THE foundation of difcontent in 
many fituations in Lfe, is, a compa- 
rifon, in the mind, of the humble fta- 
tion of one with the exalted condition 
of another. ‘This is its original fource, 


which, in the prefent cenilitution of 


affairs, admits not a remedy. Not to 
the aggravating caufe of this difcon- 
tent, the pains “which proud {uperiors 
:e their infericrs more fen- 

fible of their inferiorty. ‘That is an 
evil which lies at the door of indivi- 
duals, and claims their redrefs, by 
faoothing the inequalities cf fortune, 
if we view the fubj< ct with a philo- 
fophie. eve, there is abundant reafon 
: i@ainit arrogance, in the 
fiightnefs cf that cafualty » which has 
unmeritediy given to many a dittin- 
vithed fhare ia the policiiions and 
ings of life. By the natwial right 
nkind. no one can claim a more 


' 


than equal portion with others, fo fay 





aie to a 














fome philofophers, who, however, are 
not historians, for no fuch rigat ever 
actually exified, or could exii iit above 
aday. ‘Lhe laws of fociety have ar- 
ranged property in its juft directions, 
but itill without a licence for the fa- 
vourites of fortune to trample over 
thoie who have a leffer portion. 

By the confitutions of fate, and 
general confent, the point of right 
is fixed and certain. Ly many, pro- 
perty has beea acquired by induftry 
and toil. We all agree to preferve 
this right; and, in return, expect the 
protection of the general body to con- 
firm to us what has fallen to our fe- 
veral fhares. As members of {ociety, 
we are under an obligation, virtually 
equivalent to an oath, not to violate 
the rules of this difpenfation; and an 
infringement of them is pronounced 
equally criminal with a tranfgreffion 
ot the fuppofed natural obligation. 














FOR 





Such are the different views of hu- 
moan affairs, under the different con- 
itications of nature and fociety. Not- 
withitanding this chat ge. a univer- 
fal concurrence introduced, it ca - 
ver be deemed the part of a seeiienn 
mind fo far to ftretch an acciden:al 


advantage, as wantonly to be the au- 
thor ol pain to another, 
Ja confernos a diftinction on indivi- 
duals, never intended to be- 
tow a liberty of difplaying haughti- 


sitet 
wi shou 





unm 


oi 


fociety 


nefs and iniolence. ‘T'houzh fubor- 
dination is an eftablithed’ law of fo- 


ciety, and though the dierent en- 
deavours of different men marked 
by diftinctions in the fivoursvof for- 
ume, it Leu rays a want of generolity, 
and the impotence of: a little mind, in 
a perfon of elevated ftation, to tri- 
umph over the inferiority of others, 
as over the arrogance of a defeated 


are 





foe. 

That fubordination requires and 
implies dittinciton is without difpute. 
State aud po: e properly con- 
nected with wiagiilracy and authority, 
as mechawical eagines for lifting them 
above. tae encroachments and imper- 
tinence of the unmannered vulgar 
Little minds need fuch initrumeats of 
awe: and the lower order of people, 
particularly of this kingdom, will ran 

even in the pretence of dignity 
The more civilized 


riot, 
{plendor. 
flruck with the pa- 


np ar 


and 

themfeives are 
geantry they belioid, and derive from 
it additional reverence. And where 
integrity is joined to greatnefs, theie 
honours are, in every refpect, well 
conferred. 

In the private concerns of great men 
the cafe is in fome meafure reveried. It 
is not abfolutely neccflary to transfer 
all that flatelinefs to their own articu- 
lar intercourfe with their infer It 
may appear paradoxical, wy it 15 lite~ 
rally true, that fewer airs will ferve the 
turn of a nob! in private life, 
than need be afluined by a mechanic. 
His rank alone will extort the refpect 


yrs 


iceman, 


that is paid him, and there is little 
danger of an encroachment on his 
guc. The mechanic, cn the ohes 
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hand, feels himfelf under the necef- 


fity of adopting 
coniequence, or 
to noth Ing, 
the world. 
Condefcenfion, when found in come 
pany with greatne!s, inttead of dimi- 
nithing augat from the later, gives 
to it aa acceTion of lufre. Nothing 
more exalts than humility. ‘This is 
another paradox, founded in treth, 
ae worthy attention. Affability in 
nobleman will purchafe him mor 


{ome appearances of 
he wouid dwindle in- 
and become a cypher in 


phen than his coron et, and not tale 
a jot from his dignity. Re‘ne& is 
more chee rfally pa Ld toa homble man 


than it proud, 
mactuant, 
em 
fas 
never be adaired 
dious of real honour. 
Prudence fucgetts the 


tages refulting om 


is to the Oderint cuir 
was the faying of a haughty 
1s a maxim thar will 
hy him shat as itu- 


perors but it 





aAyas 
acvai~ 


condefcenfion. 
1S paid 
r fo fter- 
at whiel 






4 rt ia ve (nest os 
lhe attected reipect which 
to itately ciflance is neith« 
ling nor io 





’ 
giorious as ¢ 








is the fruit of har milit y. Thoughthe 
Jaws reftrain the fallies of infolence and 
infult toward périons of rank from 





their inferiors, no law on earth c 

produce that genuine revercnce which 
comes from the heart. Chains thar 
bow down the e body, are nc 5 
for the mind, and cli that is fubduel 
the triumph is in "hhis fs 
only a conf-quence of the moderation 
with which a great man bears his ex- 


fates. 
aCe 


OM} ytete. 


alted fiat on, and the tole nonour that 
redounds to the man, the common 


“3 
— being ee on'y to his 


rank, : to his per- 
fon. 6: 

joyirg a bleiing whicii is i le prod: ce 
of our own endcavours, or merit ; and 
it is not known, till a inan is iaveited 
with honour, whether he def2rves it. 
If there be an infuperable cefive of ad- 
miration, let the obiest of it be pro- 
perly fixed, and the virwes of good- 
nature, integrity, and condefcention, 
be fignalized in queft of it. 

‘Phe old obfervation, that infolence 





7 here is a qaouo 





is a foible peculiar to usilarts, is an 
inducement toat naturally leads te 
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explode it. Thofe who have been a 
lorg time greet, or can count a nu 
mcrous train of wluiiiious ancenry, 
are habituated to grandeur; it fits 
eafily on them, and they are not pof- 
fefied of the nection of it, as if it were 
new to them. Pride fhould confider 
this as a mortifving and difcourag- 
ing reficQion. ‘Ihe obfervation fel- 
dom fails of being quoted, when 
occafion prompts, and the application 
of itis tamiliar to the lowelt capa- 
city, the maxim is fo univertslly pro- 
pagated. But the fame pride that 
fills a man with an opinion of his own 
con{equence, rarely deigns to liften 
to the promiied advantages of concef{- 
ceniion. 

Vanity and haughtinefs are differ- 
ent, though they fpring from the 
fame fource. ‘The one is at mott but 
a folly, while the otter may be con- 
ftrued into a vice. The fallies of the 
former will excite only a imile, where 
the exertion of the latter will wound 
€nfbility. Vanity is an involuntary 
eiddinels cf the mind, which every 
one has not firmnefs fufiicient to guard 
againft; haughtine‘s is an infolent ef- 
fort of hag vanity, which ripens into 
action. Vanity will allow another his 
due; haughtincfs is folely. occupied 
in erecting its own co:fequence on the 
ruins of cthers. 


That pridg is an indication of a 





narrow foul, is couSrmed by the fame 

argument that bas been ufed on the 

fubje&t of revenge Thoife minds 
A 


which honeft Juyenal has noticed, as 
moft addicted to the latter ;afion, 
and which he has, without ceremony, 
called little minds, are Lkew:le moft 
prone to pride, where the jadg nent 
is weak, the affections cf the mind 
are ftrong. ‘The weakeft eyes gre 
moft dazzled by the fplendor of the 
fun; the weakeit minds are moft ine 
toxicated by pomp and pageantry. 
But if we cannot help thinking too 
highly of our dignity, it is impoli- 
tic to betray the nothingneis of our 
thoughts, and to expofe curfelves as 
ie marks for ridicule, hatred, and 
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To over-rate our confequence, and 

exact more than ordinary fubmiffion, 
proves On many occafions not only un- 
fuccefsful, but often a fhamefu! defeat 
o! our proud intentions, and ftinging 
reverfe. Genuine greatnefs will force 
men’s homage in {pite of themfelves, 
vithout the aid of fupercilioufnels. 
But if men plume themfelves on ima- 
ginary con/equence, and then com- 
mand a gaping tribe to humbie them- 
fcives before them, inftead of receiv- 
ing a hearty refpect (which alone is 
to be prized) they may be amufed 
with an appearance of homage, but 
they wili be fecretly defpifed, and 
made a complete fport. 

That temper is moft defirable whch, 
while it has fenfibility to feel the mor- 
tification of inferioiity, has, at the 
fame time, the equ.ty not to indulge 
in exultation in its turn, There is 
fomething both juft and generous in 
fuch a humour, tumething deferving 
of praife from morality, and of com- 
mendation from a fpirit of confcious 
dignity. 

As long as there is fach a baf prin- 
ciple in nature as ingratitude (and in- 
gratitude, among her various produc- 
tions will never be extinél) good- 
rature, on the one part, may, at 
times, be fubje&t to the impertinent 
mockeries of an infoient perfon, and 
on the other to dangers from the art- 
ful, as harmle(s flies are the prey of 
venomcus fpiders. Mifereants, ca- 
pable of fuch ingratitude, were in- 
tended for flaves, if flavery is law- 
fal. To offer an injury unprovoked, 
isan example of bafenefs, in every 
inftance ; but to requite good with 
evil is diabolical. Notwithfanding 
this, it is eafily difcernible when con- 
defcenfion may fafely difplay itfelf 
without becoming a prey. If an in- 
feriors humble, himfelf at his patron’s 
feet, it is not the part of greatnefs to 
trample on his neck, who is already 
profirate; but it is the temper of 
meannefs and beggarly arrogance fo 
to do. 

It .is not the idea of this paper, that 
kings and beggars, noble and ignoble, 




















fhould herd in common together, as 
if there were no diftin@ion. This is 
incompatible with the eftablifhed na- 
ture of fubordination; and even with 
the idea of friendfhip, in a great de- 
gree, which is never fo firmly com- 
pacted as when fubjifting between 
equals, Similarity of circumflances 
is the moft proper bafis for harmony ; 
interefts, views, and notions in fuch 
cafe accord with, and cement each 
other. Experience tells us, that one 
order of men retreats from the next 
beneath, in proportion as the latter 
purfues, ever in chace, like the fpoxes 
of a wheel, but never overtaking. 
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The great approve not a clofe con- 
nexion with their inferiors from their 
heart, becaufe they may be lofers, 
and can hardly gain, from fuch inter- 
courfe. It is, therefore, wifeft to 
court the alliance of equals, without 
banifhing affability from a cafual 
commerce with inferiors. With re- 
fpeét to the latter, nothing can be a 
better conclufion of the fubject than 
a ftory told of Dr. Johnfon. When 
he heard that a certain lady was very 
affable to her inferiors, he obierved, 
that * it might not, perhaps, be ealy 
to fay who were her inferiors !’ 


AREMEDY FOR THE PLAGUE, 


[From Baldwin’s Political Recollections relative to Egypt.] 


THE origin of this difeafe is not 
known: it may have had fuch an ori- 
gin as the diftemper produced in gaols, 
which is alfo contagious, to fay : * Long 
confinement; deep anguiih ; unwhole- 
fome food.’ Bat the origin of its in- 
troduction at particular times in par- 
ticular places is always to be traced to 
a parent. 

As for example, our prefent plague 
in Egypt, 1791, was imported from 
Conftantinople in a French fhip called 
YAimable Marie, captain Eitienne ; 
having feveral infected flaves on board. 
Some of them died at Alexandria, and 
the remainder were tran{fported to 
Cairo. Ifhmael Bey, Sheck Bellad, 
purchafed them for Mamaluks. They 
infefted his palace, and he fell himfelf 
a victim to it: from him the contagion 
fpread all over Egypt; and trom 
Egypt to Rhodes, and Stanchio, and 
Scio, and Smyrna, and over all the 
coafts of Syria. 

The fame thing is true with refpe& 
to every plague which I have known 
of during an acquaintance and inter- 
courfe of one and thirty years with 
the greateft part of the Turkith do- 
minions, 

it is not in the air, as many, cther- 
wile, great and learned men have fup- 
pofed: nor is it conveyed by {warms 


of infeis generated in flagsate wa- 


ters. No precaution could defend us 
from it, in thofe cates. It is, on the 
contrary, a conitant fact, that fuch 
as confine themfelves to their houfes, 
and avoid all contact with infected 
people, or with things which have 
been in contact with the infection, 
are fure to efcape it. 

It is, therefore, only communicated 
by contact. I will not fay abfolute 
contact, becaufe there may be great 
danger in afcertaining the fa&; but 
it is proved, that infected people may 
be approached within a few yards 
without danger; but how near I can- 
not take upon me pofitively and pre- 
cifely to fay. 

Let us confider the character of the 
plague. Whatis the plague? 

A violent efervefcence in the hu- 
mours of the body ; or in the blood ; 
or in the nervous fivids; orinall. I 
am not tenacious for the precife term. 
The world will kaow that I am no 
doétor: but an effervefcence which 
acting with more violence than the 
conflitution can bear, proves fuddenly 
fatal. In Rronger conflitutions, or in 
weaker conflitutions, if they will have 
it fo, but in fuch conftituticns as refit 
the effervefcence, it refolves into tu- 
mours ftrongly inflamed, aad offers a 
better chance of recovery. 

Then, what caufes effervefcences ? 
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All acids, sained with another fort 
cf bodies called a!kalis, will makea 
violent effervefcence. ‘This, the Dic- 
uonary fays, is the great general cri- 
terion of efferv witeneen ‘then I con- 
clude the caufe of the diforder called 
the plague muft be an acid. A ma- 
lignant acid, if you pleafe, or a be- 
nignant acid; for | fancy that the 
quantity, or force, of the acid, with- 

out any particular property even, 

might be e equally deadly ; it depend- 
ing upon the violence of its action. As 
in electrical operations, you will find 
a fpark, or a ftream of fluid, benig- 
nant; and a fufficient fhock of the 
fame benignant fluid, deftructive. The 
danger may bein the quantity. But 
let it be malignant in its eflence, that 
is not the queftion : : the queftion is—- 
Is # an acid? 

The etleét of acids, is inflamma- 
tion. The plague has this character. 

If we confider acids in their effets 
on other bodies, they produce inflam- 
mation. And what are the predilec- 
tions of flame? Why, generally fpeak- 
ing, to all oleaginous. fabitances. 

Phis difquifiton led me to make 
an experiment 5 and in a glafs I put 
fome pure olive-oil, and over it, on 
the glafs, at a diftance of half an inch 
at leaft, I put a lemon perfect, and 
almoft mature. And ina few hours I 


had the fatisfaGtion to fee the acid of 


the lemon trickling down the glafs 
and mixing with the oil ; and in shest 
eight days s the lemon had almoft ex- 
haufted itfelf of every drop of - 
juice. I have always fucceeded i 
this experiment, but with great di. 
pe as to the time, from diverfity 
eafon, and quality of the fruit. 

e had now an evidence of the pre- 
dileétion of the acid for an oil ; and fo 
itrong a predile ction, that it would 
quit its natural body { to intermix icfelf 
with this ftranger. ‘Thefe things may 
be common to profefforg in chymia : : 
fo much the better ; they will be the 
readier to approve me. But I have 
found them only now in the way to 
my purpote. 

What remained to!e donz now, but 
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to try the experiment on the plague 
itelf? An opportunity foon offered. 

My oppofite neighbour being at 
his window, looked afflicted: 1 atked 
him what ailed him? He told me that 
a young man, his relation, in a part of 
the fame building he inhabited, was 
firucl: with the plague.—* Anoint 
him with oil,’ faid J, ‘and he will 
do well.’ He had no opinion of the 
oil, and did nothing. The next day 
I queftioned him, * ‘Well; how is your 
relation? Have you anointed him ?? 
—‘ No; he is better!’ It was fale: 
the man was worfe. The third day 
in the ev ening I faw him again; vl 

vas crying :-——* What is the 
with you? is your relation dead ?—- 
‘No; but he is very ill: he is cy- 
ing !’—Anoint him with oil,’ I faid 
to him again: § what do you rifk r 

—* Oil is mennng he replied.— 
© Heati ng or onulies ng I faid, * would 
you have the man die ? try it.? And 
he left me, and went and faw that his 
relation was anointed: and the next 
day the map was free from pains 
with a good appetite, and a iarge tu- 
moor in his groin, but perfectly realy. 
I ordered him to hume& frequently 
the tumour with oil; and in eight 

days it came to fuppuration, and the 

man is now walking i in the ftreets. 
This being promulgated among the 
neighbours, another infeéted perion 
tried it, and was cured; and then 
another, and another, to the number 
of feven, whofe names I poffefs, and 
whofe blefings I enjoy. 

Here then are evidences for m 
principle, which is, ¢ That the peil 
lential humour which caufeth the d: 

eafe called the plague is an acid, and 
that it will quit the human body to 
fly to the oil, which it prefers.’ 

But the evidence of feven is too 
fmall, in a matter of fuch confequence 
to the world, to obtain an implicit be- 


matter 


y 
1- 
f- 


lief. But any evidence at all, ina 
matter of fuch confequence to the 
world, ought to make us anxious not 


to lofe it ;  theref ore, I fay » let more 
en, it may be prefumed, 
without help, 


Sows 
ght be recovere 


try it. 
mH 
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Have not many fevens recovered ? 
Yes: 1 give it, that more may be 
tried. Let my argument ftand jor 
nothing : but in truth, the only feven 
that did try it recovered: let more 
try it. If the principle is good, it 
will prove its virtue ; and if not, what 
riik is there in the cperation, to a man 
infeed with the plague ? 

There is, however, a ftrange per- 
verfenefs in the haman charaQer. 
Many, whofe friencs were in the ago- 
nies of death, have been recom- 
nended to try it; and they have an- 
{wered, « What can oil do?? And 
their friends have died! Others, * So 
many great doctors have pronounced 
the evil beyond their fkill, and is it 
now to be cured by oil ?? And they 
too have devoted their friends to the 
public conceit. 

But this is not the only inftance of 
mortal difeafes being cured by oil: 
fhould I fay, * Difeafes that would 
have been mortal without it?’ 

I have tried it on five rats tung one 
by one by a feorpion. The firtt twell- 
ed to a great fize, and appeared tobe 
near dead. I poured fome pure oil 
upon him, and he recovered, and in 
a few minutes ran away. 

But he might have recovered with- 
out the oil, as people fay of my feven 
perfons recovered from the plague. 

[ put a fecond to the fcorpion, and 
the rat was ftung ; I left him to himfelf, 
and hedied very foon. Then I prefumed 
the former had been cured by the oil. 
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I tried another, and cured him; 
and another, and. he died; and ano- 
ther, and he was cured. 

There was that virtue, therefore, 
in the cil, or that predilection in the 
malignant humour which the fting in- 
fufed, for the oil, as to draw it from 
the body, and avert the po‘fon. 

Ifthe plague is abfolutely commu- 
nicated by contaét, or by a fpark 
einitted from the body at any diftance, 
why may not this contagion be affimi- 
lated to the puncture of a fcorpion, 
or to the itinging of a nettle? fince 
acids are fuppofed to be little pointed 
bodies, fiited to enter the particles 
they affail. There matt be fomething 
very refembling in the charatters of 
thefe evils: the poifon cf the fcor- 
pion, and the malignity of the plague, 
having fuch an aflonithing activity in 
contaminating the whole mafs of the 
blood, and are almoft equally deadly 
in their effe&ts. ‘Then fhould it fur- 
prife that the fame remedy fhould be 
efficacious in both ! 

i have applied oif to my foot in 
fits of the gout, and have appeafed 
the pain, and abated the inflamma- 
tion almolt inftantly, without fufferinge 
areturn. Itis now fix years. fince f 
have ufed it in fits of the gout with 
never-failing fuccefs. I have many 
witneffes to this truth, and do confider 
it as an infallible cure for the gout, 
as fuon as it has refolved itfelf into 
an indammation externally. 


LANDING OF THE BRITISH TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


{ From the Same. ] 


THE orders were given. ‘The 
men were to be in the boats by two 
o’clock in the morning of the 8th 
(March 1801) ; and upon the fignal 
of a rocket fired into the air from the 
admiral’s flip, the whole were to he 
put off toward the fhore. 

The rendezvous was appointed to 
be within the armed veffels ftationed 
to cover the landing ; and here the 
buats were to form, and take their or- 
ger for preceeding to the fhere. 


The pofition of this rendezvous re- 
latively to the coaft, or fite appointed 
for the general difembarkation, may 
be defcribed to be within the arch of a 
circle, whofe bafe, ona lie (of about 
three milesinlength) drawn from one 
extremity to the other, would be about 
a miie from the shore. 

Within the line reprcfenting the 

afe, weie flationed the trigs of war 
and bomb vetlels deftined .o cover the 
landing. The Mon iovi, .ommanded 
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by captain Stewart, was the centre 
fhip of thefe ; and here did I aX leave 
to be, to look at this eventful fcene. 
The rocket was fired, and the boats 
put off from the fhips. I foon after 
got into my boat, and on my way 
came up with and paffed the whole 
divifion of the army in about one hun- 


dred and-fifty boats, and numbering 


nearly fix thoufand men. 

You will have anticipated my re- 
fleSions upon this fcene. ‘The filence 
of the night, and the folemnity of the 
bufinefs, pafling along a fpace of fix 
miles toward the fhore, and amid this 
foreft of fhips, will naturally difpofe 
one to many of thofe ferious reflec- 
tions, on the wonderful caft and com- 
polition of men; which, particularly 
at an hour fo full of doom to thou- 
fands of us, will irrefiiibly intrade 
upon, and poflefs the mind. 

You fee me in a. boat, enveloped 
by the fable mantle of the night, 
fhrugged up to keep the cold from me ; 
my eyes turned up to the rich be- 
ipangled heaven of Egypt, feeing the 
wonderful hand of the Creator in every 
orb; his omnipotence prefent to my 
mind; nothing heard in this folemnity, 
bet the difmal murmur of oars, thou- 
fands of oars dipping in the fea, pull- 
ing eager and hafty to deftruction ! 
And that I fhould’be among them, 
amid this tumult of war! reluétant to 
tvar, and rufhing among the foremoft 
into the horrors of it ! unaccountable 
deftiny of man! 

Ah! butambition muft have bounds ! 
If ambition were to have no bounds, 
ambition would gverawe the world! 
Then who fhall check ambition but the 
fons of freedom? But who fhall be 
worthy of freedom, but the virtuous ? 
But who fhall fpurn at the iz 
nence of Gallic pride, but Englifh- 
men? ‘Then come on !—To work! 

At about daylight, the whole di- 
Vifion were arrived at the rendezvous ; 
and here they were employed arrarg- 
ing their military requilites until eight. 
It appeared, to cur impatience, long. 
The French pofition, as to extent and 


nefti- 


peel 


> 
“ 
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appearance, I have delineated ; but 
fortified as it was, and defended by 
four thoufand men, it might have re- 
fifted the world. I with that [ had 
talent to defcribe it to you’; for hay- 
ing feen the difplay of its effects upon 
the landing, from fo near and central 
a fituation, I ought to be able to im- 
prefs you with a proper idea of its 
force. ‘The commander in chief faw 
it; but he viewed it with as mach 
calm as the oppofition feemed to be 
ftern and difficult to furmount: and 
there, where there feemed to be mo 
ftrength, there did he determine to 
make his attack. I have been told, 
that it is the charatteriftic feature of 
his niilitary life always fo to do: and 
he did it—and he did weil ! 

The hour for moving forward at 
length come; the whole divifion was 
immediately in motion; the right wing 
under the fire of the caftle of Abou- 
kir; the centre, under a fand-hill 
near fixty yards high, in the front and 
centre of the French pofition ; and the 
left wing on the right of the French, 
Jeading from the principal fand-bill 
to a low point terminating at the cn- 
trance of the Aboukir lake. ‘The 
fpaces, from the extremities of the 
French pofition to the commanding 
hill in the centre, were interfperfed 
with inferior fand-hills; and in the 
intervals between thefe fand-hills were 
ftationed infantry and artillery innu- 
merable, toannoy us. All this fcheme 
of fortification appeared to refer its 
bearings to the great fand-hill in the 
centre, which, befide the cannon 
which were mounted on it to de- 
fend it, was on account of the natu- 
ral dilliculty in afcending a yielding 
foil, deemed inaccefiible. 

Under this amphitheatre of hills 
and hillocks, forming gradations which 
may be compared to the feats in thofe 
amazing itructures, and on which can- 
ron at frequent diftances all around 
were placed, as well as men to annoy 
us, did our brave army advance. Not 
a Frenchman‘was to be feen; not in 
any array, nor on the beach; but by 
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ftealth from their concealments. Our 
flat boats, with about fifty men ineach, ° 
were preceded by armed launches, 
to check the fire of the enemy ; 
but they fuffered oar boats unmolefted 
to advance, uatil the whole divifion 
was within the arch of the circle al- 
ready defcribed ; then opened fuch a 
hail-ttorm of fhot and hhells of all di- 
menfions, from within the whole cir- 
cumference of this arch, from front 
and flanks; fuch a hail-ftorm, I fay 
(for whoever faw the effeéts of a moft 
. dreadful hail-ftorm upon the water, 
can alone conceive an idea of it), of 
fhot and thells upon our boats, as no- 
thing but the intermediate hand of Pro- 
vidence could favé from total fabmer- 
fion. 

Let a man figure to himfelf the ef- 
fect of a iingle theli ftriking the water 
fear a boat, and the columns of water 
it dathes into the air before it, and 
then reprefent to himfelf the millions 
of thefe fhot and fliells, falling all 
around and among our army of boats, 
in quantity like hail; then be affured 
that only one of this ocean of boats 
was materially hurt by the percuflion 
of a fhell; and that none were fub- 
merfed by the inundation of water 
upon them; and then let him fay, if 
any thing but the intermediate hand of 
Providence could have faved them. 

And let him confider, that under 
this form, which is only confidered as 
to its real effets ; under this inceflant 
ftorm of fhot and thells, and grape and 
miffile of every denomination, filling 
the air with cloud, and fulphur, and 
fire, and thunder, and {moke, and all 
the horrors of damnation fulminating 
about them, did our brave army ad- 
vance : yes! advance! But how ad- 
vance ? Cooped up in boats like fheep ; 
their hands acrofs upon their breafts ; 
inactive, not infenfible of the dreadful 
lot to which every man was helplefsly 
expofed ; ftill undaunted, undauntedly 
advance ; and intrepid and impatient, 
gain at length the fhore. 

There was, however, a moment in 
this proceeding like a paufe, a very 
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awful moment; it was. the moment 
which coft major Ogle his life. I faw 


it from the poop of the Mondovi; and — 


from the painful feeling it gave me, L 

felt myfelt thrinking trom the horror 

of the fcene : it was that point when 

Gone {fo deep in gore, 

As dangerous to retreat as wade quite 
o'er. 

1 could not conceive the reafon of 
this paufe.. I was trembling at the 
precipice which it prefented to our af 
fairs; when obferving the beach, f 
fancied that I {aw fome of our men on 
fhore : I was feized with a convulfion 
of joy ; I fhouted—Thisey are on thore! 
hnzza, my boys, they are on thore ! 
And all our fhip’s company huzzaed ; 
and {fo the next; and fo the boats: it 
had the effeét of wildfire ; it caught 
hike an electrie fhock ; the whole army 
fhouted—huzza! huzza! huzza! huz- 
za! and on hore they went. 

On landing, the enemy poured down 
in torrents to the beach; they even 
ruthed into the fea, and killed our men 
in the boats; but our brave fellows 
were not tobe overcome. They formed 
fteadily as they kept jumping on 
fhore, and fought under this difad~ 
vantage like lions. They were charg 
ed by a body of cavalry; they broke 
this charge, and receiving continual 
fuccours from the boats, they forced 
the enemy to give ground. 

It was at this moment of time that 
our right had gained the hill; for al- 
though there mutt be fome diftance in 
the defcription, there was very little in 
the time of the aétions. The French 
troops perceived it; and, fenfible of 
the check they were under by this 
event, were forced immediately to 
think of a retreat. 

Not more than two thoufand of our 
men were on fhore, when they forced 
the enemy to give ground : but every 
ftep was fought ; was gained. And, 
at length, a victory (which will give 
a charaGer to our army for conftancy, 
refolution, ardour, intrepidity, and 
valour, never to be obliterated) 
crowned their brow with honoger. 

Tt 
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DEATH OF SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 


{From the Same. } 


AS he left me to go toward the 
¢annonading, he mwuit have rode 
lraight among the enemy already 
brcke into the rear of our front; and 
as it was not yet day, not being able 
to diftinguith friend from foe, he un- 
doubtedly had the misfortune to get 
embarrafled among them. But he 
was extricated by the valour of his 
own troops. To the firft foldier who 
came up to him, he faid, ‘ Soldier, 
if you know me, don’t name me.’ 
He was refcued; aud at this moment 
a French dragoon, conceiving the 
prize he had loft, rode up to the ge- 
neral amid his own guard, made a 
cut at him, and not being quite near 
enough, juit cut through the coat and 
waillcoat, and fhirt, and with the 
point of his fabre only grazed the 
fkin. At the fame moment the dra- 
goon’s horfe wheeling about, he 
brought him to the charge again, 
and made a fecond attempt by a lunge; 
bat the fabre pafled between the ge- 
neral’s fide and his right arm, which 
he inftantly clofed: ‘The dragoon at 
this inftant being fhot dead, the fabre 
remained in the general’s poffeffion. 
1 was told, that fir Sidney Smith be- 
ing befide him at the time, the gene- 
ral made him a compliment of this 
interefting arm. 

About this time, it was perceived 
that the general had been wounded in 
the thigh, and was entreated to have 
it examined; but—‘ no! it was a 
trifle,’ he faid, and would not fora 
moment difappear. , 

The conflict was very long after 
this; very obftinate; very fluctua- 
ting ; very alarming. In fome parts 
our ammunition was expended: we 
had fome very queitionable moments 
as to the refuit. : 

But the French, moft probably 
wanting: ammunition likewife ; want- 
ing fomething, at leait, which our 
brave army never relaxed in to the 
latt, retreated. 


Upon this event, the general, whofe 
exertions had Isept him infenfible to 
his weaknefs, retaining the efforts of 
his mind, giving way to a fentiment 
of reft, his fpirits feceding from their 
tranfport into calm—he tainted. 

His wourd was examined ; a large 
incifion was made to extract the bail. 
It could not be found. He was put 
upon a litter, and advifed to be taken 
on board the Foudroyant. . 

Tt was in this fiate I fit met him 
fince the morning.. He was in good 
foirits. He held his hand to me from 
the litter—* Don’t be concerned, 
Baldwin,’ he faid to me, ‘1 hall 
foon be well.’ I could make no an- 
{wer to him. I fat down on the fand 
to bewail our misfortune. 

In this itate, not without hope, I 
was roufed by a foldier to fee the 
Frenchmen retreat, and I walked up 
to the front of our pofition upon an 
eminence, and faw them gravely re- 
treating in a long line, three deep. 
Acrofs a valley, of about a mile 
wide, from the foot of our pofition 
to the rifing of the hill on which they 
were encamped, did~ they gravely 
retreat. We returned them their 
civility to us on the 13th; and‘as 
they difcovered the ground over 
which they pafled, it was ftrewed 
with killed and maimed. ‘They at 
length, reached the foot of theiro+n 
hill, and faced about to halt. I faw 
their general, riding from left to 
right of their line, knocked down 
by one of our twelve pounds fhot, 
juit about the centre of the line. Tie 
horfe got up again, but the general 
was killed. Thus ended the bufinefs 
of the 2ift. 

* Thefe victories make me melan- 
choly’ faid poor fir Ralph, when he 
was complimented upon his viclory 
gained on the 13th. 

‘ To fee fo many brave men go to 
death for their country ; fo much the 
more to be admired; fo much the 
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more to be regretted ; it does indeed 
make one melancholy ; but how are 
battles to be won ?? 

Poor fir Ralph, under the torment 
of his wound, was, notwithftanding, 
always more concerned about the com- 
panious of his afflition. He had been 
two hours wounded, but would not 
withdraw from the field. Knowing 
the value of his prefence, or judging 
with equal certainty the bad effeéts of 
his abfence from the army at this cri- 
tical conjunéture, he perfevered. 
Not till the battle was won did he 
yield to the fentiment of his pain. 
When he faw the enemy retreat, he 
fainted. On the 28th he died. 

If in the affiicted ftate into which 
Tam plunged by the recoileétion of 
thefe {cenes, the heart was free to ex- 
patiate, I could confecrate a grateful 
tribute to his memory. The victories 
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he gained on the 8th, the 13th, and 


the z1ft of March, will eternize his 
military: fame ; will enfure to his me- 
mory the gratitude of his country. 
Tf thofe actions are confidered in their 
feparate and characterittic eflence, they 
will ftland as models ‘to the worid. 
The firft, for the cool and undaunted 


‘condudl of the army while going on 


fhore, under fuch an explofion ot fire, 
expofed inactive in the boats; and 
their action and intrepidity when on 
fhore. The fecond, for its ofenfive 
fkill and operation ; and the third for 
its defenfive ftand, and invincible and 
unrefittible bravery in repelling as 
dangerous an attack as ever was at- 
tempted, and boidly conducted by the 
beft of troops, acknowledged fo to be 
by their victories over every cther 
enemy they had contended with, in 
the known world, . 


The History of KNowLepGe, LEARNING, and Taste, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of King Cuarvesil. Continued 


from Page 287. 


Wentwortsu Ditton, earl of 
Rofcommon, was born in Ireland, 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, 
who was his godfather. His father 
had been converted by Uther to the 
Proteftant religion ; and when the po- 
pith rebellion broke out, Strafford, 
thinking the family in great dan- 
ger from the fury of the Irith, fent 
tor his god-fon, and placed him in 
Yorkfhire, where he was initruéted 
in the Latin language, which he ac- 
quired fo perfectly as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was 
faid not to be able to retain the rules 
of grammar. 

When the ftorm broke out upon 
Strafford his houfe was no longer a 
fhelter, and Dillon was fent to Caen, 
where the Proteftants had then a 
univerfity, and continued his ftudies 
under Bochart. The itate of Eng- 
land and Ireland was long after this 
time fuch, that any one who was ab- 
fent from either country had very 
Kistle temptation to return; and there- 


fore Rofcommon, when he left Caen, 
travelled into Italy, amufing himfelf 
with its antiquities, and particularly 
with medals, in which he obtained 
uncommon ikill. At the reftoration 
he came to England, was made matter 
of the horfe to the duchefs of York, 
and married the daughter of the earl 
of Courtenay. He now employed 
himfelf in literary projects, and form- 
ed the plan of a fociety, in imitation 
of the [talian academies, for refining 
our language and fixing its flandard, 
in which Dryden affiited him. But 
all plans of new literary inftitutions 
were quickly fupprefled by the con- 
tentious turbulence of king James’ 
reign; and Rofcommon, forefeeing 
fome violent concuffion of the ftate 
was at hand, purpo‘ed to retire to 
Rome. His departure was delayed 
by the gout; and he was fo impati- 
ent, either of hindrance or of pain, 
that he fubmitted himfelf to a French 
empiric, who is faid to have repelled 
the difeafe into his bowels. At the 
Tet2 
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moment in which he expired, he ut- 
tered, with an-energy of voice ex- 
preflive of the moft fervent devotion, 
two lines of his own verfion of the 
Dies Ire. 

‘ My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not foriake me in my end.” 

He died in 1634, and was buried 
with great pomp in Weftminiter- 
abbey. 

Of Rofcommon, as a poet, Fenton 
has given this character:—‘In his 
writings we view the image of a mind 
naturally folid and ferious, richly fur- 
. nifhed and adorned with all the orna- 
ments of le earning, unaffetedly dif- 
pofed in the molt regular and elegant 
order. His imagination might have 
been more fruitful and fprightly, if his 
judgment had been lets fevere ; but 
that feverity, delivered ina mafculine, 
clear, fuccinét ftyle, contributed to 
his eminence in the dida&tic manner; 
fo that no one can affirm, with juftice, 
that he was equalled by any of our 
' mation, without confeffing at the fame 
time he was inferior to none. In fome 
other kinds of writing his genius feems 
to have wanted fire.’ _ 

But a higher teftimony in his fa- 
vour is left us; thatof Dryden, who 
acknowledges himfelf to have bec 
diffatisicd with his own powers, till 
he had tried whether he was capabie 
of following the rules laid down by 
lord Rofcommon in his excellent Re 
fay on Tranfiated Verfe ; of the truth 
and ufefulnefs of which his reafon was 
convinced, and te had endeavoured 
to obfirve all his inftruciions. On 
which Johnfon remarks, ‘ that Rof- 
common deferved his Praifes, had they 
been beftowed with dilcernment; not 
on the rules themielves, but on the 
art wit h which they are introduced, 
and the decorations with which they 
are adorned in this effay. Yet furely 
the judement, the kill in criticifm, 
for which Rofcommon is fo juftly 
femed, i$ ptoved by the rules he 
has given, rather than the moce ia 
which they are conveyed. 


lation of the Ant of os Among 


his {maller compofitions, the Eclogue 
of Virgil, and the Dies Ire, are ad- 
mirably tranflated. His political verfes 
are {prightly, and when publifhed firit 
muft-have been very popular. 

Of his writings in general the judg- 
ment of the public feems to be right : 
he is elegant, but not great; he ne- 
ver labours after exquifite beauties, 
and feldom falls into grofs faults ; his 
verfiication is {mooth, but rarely vigo- 
rous ; and his rhymes are remarkably 
exact. He improved tafte, but did 
not enlarge knowledge, and may be 
numbered among” the benefattors to 
Engiifh literature. 

He is perhaps the auly correct 
writer in verfe before Addifon: nor 
is this his higheft praife ; he was the 
only moral poet in the reign of 
Charles 11. 

John Wilmot, earl of Rochefter, 
was born in 1648, in Oxfordthire ; 
and, after a grammatical education, 
entered as a nobleman in Wadham 
caliege 3 ; where, at the age of four- 

een, "he fo far diflinguilhed himfelf 
~ talents and learning, that he was 
made matter of arts, and foon after 
travelled into France and Italy. On 
his return, whtch was in his eighteenth 
year, he devoted himfelf to the court ; 
and was fo much in favour with king 
Charles, that he appointed him one 
of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
and comptroller of Wooditock park. 
In the court his principles were cor- 
rupted, and his manners deptaved : 
he loit all fenfe of religious reftraint ; 
and, not finding it convenient to ad- 
mit the authority of laws, which he 
was refolved not to obey, fheltered his 
vices under infidelity. With an avow 
ed contempt of all order and decency, 
a total difregard to every moral tie, 
and a’refolute denial cf every religi- 
ous obligation, he blazed out his 
youth and health in voluptuoufnefs 
and fenfuality; and at the age of 
thirty-one had exhauited the fund of 
life, and reduced himfelf to a ftate of 
weaknefs and decay, which terminated 
two years after in his death. 


During his illnefs he was vifited by 
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bithop Burnet ; -to whom he laid open 
‘the tenor of hie Opinions, and. the 
courte of hislife; and from whom he 
yeceived fuch conviction of the rea- 
fonablenefs of moral duty, and the 
truth of Chriftianity, as produced a 
total change in his manners and fenti- 
ments. His end was exemplarily 
penitent. 

Lord Rochefter was eminent for his 
wit; audit is much to be lamented, 
that, with abilities which might have 
adorned the age, his’ mufe was pro- 
flituted to licentioufneis, and few of 
his compofitions remain deterving no- 
tice. Among thefe may be ranked 
the Imitation of Horace’s Satire, 
Verfes to: lord Muigrave, Lampoon 
on fir Carr Scroop, the Satire againtt 
Man, and Verles upon Nothing. Con- 
fidered as a poet, he has {prightlinefs 
and vigour ; tokens may every where 
be traced of a mind ‘which labour 
might have carried to excellence’ His 
Imitation of Horace on Lucilius is 
peculiarly elegant and happy. In the 
reign of Charles 11, began that adap- 
tation, which has fince been frequent, 
of ancient ‘poetry to prefent times ; 
and it will not be eafy to find an in- 
ftance where the paralleliim is better 
preferved than in this. The verfifi- 
cation is fometimes carelefs, but the 
whole is admirable. 

His fongs have no particular cha- 
racter ; they are commonly fmooth 
und eafy, but have little nature, and 
litle fentiment. 

One of his moft vigorous pieces is 
his Lampoon on fir Carr Scroop, who 
proveked him by fome reflexions in 4 
poem called the Praife of Satire; 
though it muft be confeffed Rochefler 
needed little provocation to exercife 
his wit in libels, of which he deciared 
to bifhop Burnet (who was remon- 
trating to him on the evil of defama- 
tion) that /ies were generally orna- 
ments, which could not be fpared 
without fpoiling the beauty of the 
compofition. 

The ftrongeft effort of his mufe is 
his poem Upon Nothing ; wherein 
the fertility of his genius and the 


- 


powers of his mind are eminently dif- 
played. . But he is not the firft who 
chofe this barren topic to exhibit them. 
Pafferat, a poet in France of the fix- 
teenth century, has written a poem 
in Latin on the fame fubjeét ; but, on 
examining their merits, the prefer- 
ence will be given to Rochetter. 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham, was 
the’ author of feveral pieces in verfe 
and profe, and alfo of fome dramatic 
works ; the mioft celebrated of which 
is the Rehearfa!; of which Dryden is 
the object of the fatire, under the name 
of Bays. This play was received 
with wonderful applaufe, and fill 're- 
tains poffeffion of the theatre. It has 
been confidered by a confummate cri- 
tic (lord Shaftefbury) as the firft 
ftandard of ridicule, and a moft per- 
fect piece of the kind. ‘ The mot 
fuccefsful criticifm (fays his lordthip) 
is that which approaches neareft the 
earlieft Greek comedy. ‘The highly- 
rated burlefqgue poem Hudibras, on 
the fubject of ‘religious controverfies, 
and that jufily-admired piece of comic 
wit, the Rehearfal, has furnifhed our 
beit writers in religion and politics, 
as well as in learning and elles lettres, 
with the moft effectual means of ex- 
pofing folly, pedantry, falfe reafon- 
ing, and ill writing.’ 

Dryden, in revenge for what he 
calls this ‘ unmerciful expofing,’ fa- 
tirifed the duke under the name of 
Zimri, in his.poem of Abfalom and 
Ahitophel ; and the portrait is ad- 
mirable, being allowed, fays Wood, 
by all who ever knew the duke, to 
have been drawn from the life. 


* Some of their chiefs were princes “of ‘the 
land ; 
In the firit rank of thefe did Zimri fland ; 
A man fo various, that he feemed to be ~ 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 
€sitf in opinion, aisways in the wiong 5 
Was — thing by turns, and nothing 
ong; 
en in the ae of one revolving moon, 
A chymilt, fidler, ftitefman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, 
drinking, « 
Befide ten thoufand fieaks which died in 
thinking! 
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Railing and praifing were his ufual themes, 

Aind both, to prove his judgment,'in ex- 
tremes. 

In (quandering wealth ws his peculiar art 5 

Nothing went umewarded but delert ; 

He tavghed himfelf from courts, then 
fought relief 

By forming parties--but could ne'er be 
chief. 

Thus wicked but in will, of means be- 
reft, 

He left not fafion, but by that was left.!’ 

ABSALOM and AHITOPHEL. 


But as it would be unjuit to take his 
character only from a fatirift whom he 
had offended, we will fubjoin it as 


drawn by Burnet.—* The duke of 


Buckingham was bred about the king, 
and, bemg himfelf funk into all the 
vices of the age, endeavoured to cor- 
yupt him; in which he was too fuc- 
ceisful, finding him enough inclined 
to receive ill impreffions; and, to 
complete the matter, under pretence 
of inftrufing him in mathematics, 
Hobbes was brought, and he laid be- 
fore him his {chemes, both with rela- 
tion to religion and politics ; fo that 
the main blame of Charles’ loofe prin- 
ciples and bad morals were owing to 
ahe duke. 

‘ He had no fort of literature, no 
fteadinefs or conduét ; he could keep 
no fecret, nor execute any defign 
without fpoiling it; he could never 
fix his mind, or govern his eftate, 
though then the greateft in England. 
He had no: principles of religion, vir- 
tue, or friendfhip. He had great 
wit, and fuch an afcendancy over the 
king for many years, that he was 
preferred by the royal favour to the 
firft pofts and offices of the kingdom ; 
but he {poke of him to all perfons with 
contempt, which at length drew a 
lating difgrace upon himfelf, and 
ruined both body and mind, fortune 
and reputation. He became con- 
temptible, poor, fickly, funk in his 
parts as well as in all other refpects, 
fo that his converfation was as much 
avoided as it had ever been courted.’ 
— Yet his addrefs muft have been ex- 
traordinary ; for after'having attend- 


ed prince Charles to Scotland, been 
prefent at the battle of Worcetter, 
where, being left to himfelf, he efcaped 
beyond fea, he ftole over to England, 
made his court to lady Mary the 
daughter of lord Fairfax, and, by 
marrying her, obtained moft of his 
eftate. Great mui have been thie 
powers of that man who equally could 
pleafe the puritanic Fairfax and the 
diffolute Charles! ‘To the one he could 
only be acceptable by an appearance 
of the deepeft fanétity, and to the 
other by open profanenefs and glaring 
immorality. ‘Ihe noble employment 
of Buckingham at court was to mimic 
and ridicule ; for which it muf be ac- 
knowledged he poffetied firft rate ta- 
lents; and fucceeded no lefs i+ imi- 
tating Charles than Clarendon. But 
whatever diflinction he obtained by 
fiattering the humours or adminifter- 
ing to the paffions of the king, he 
afterward loft by entering into fediti- 
ous correfpondences, and fomenting 
difturbances in the nation. He died 
April 1687, leaving a metnorable 
example of the end of the wicked, 
which Pope has defcribed in his third 
epiitle. 


‘In the worft inn’s * worft room, with 
mat half hung, 

The floors of platter, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repau’d with 
ftraw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meaft to 
draw, ‘ 

The George and garter dangling from that 
bed 


Where tawdry yellow ftrove with dirty 


red, 

Great Villiers lies. Alas! how chang’d 
from him, 

That life of pleafure, and that foul of 
whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Clivedon’s proud al- 
cove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewfbury and 
love. 


Or juft as gay at council, ina ring 

Of mimick’d ftatefmen and their merry 
king. 

No wit to flatter,” reft of all his: ftore ; 

No fool to Jaugh at, which he valued 
more ; 


* It was reported that the duke died in a remote inn in Yorkthire ; but this is not 
hat he died pocr and miftrable admits no doubt. 


fully afcertained, 


























There, vitor of his health, ef fortune, 
friends, 

And fame, this lord of ufclefs thoufands 
ends |’ 


Charies Sackville, earl of Dorfet, 
was born in 1637. Having been edu 
cated under a private tutor, he tra- 
velled into italy, and returned jult be- 
fore the reftoration. He foon became 
a favourite of Charles, and entered 
in o thofe extravagant frolics and 1i- 
centious pleafures cominon to the 
young men of rank in that timc, who 
afpired to be wits. 

‘ The fire of his youth (fays Prior, 
jn his character of him) led him to 
fome excefles; but they were always 
fet right the next day, with great hu- 
manity and ample retribuuon. So 
much fweetnefs accompanied what he 
faid, and fo much generofity what he 
did, that people were always prepof- 
fefied in his favour.’ 

Indeed he appears to have had 
much better principles than his com- 
panions: he was exact in the pay- 
ment of his debts, a ftrict obferver of 
his word, inviolable in his friendthips, 
and unbounded in his charities. £ This 
extraordinary youth (continues the 
poet) was accompanied with fo true 
a judgment in all parts of fine learn- 
ing, that whatever fubject was before 
him, he difcourfed upon it as if the 
peculiar bent of his ftudy had been ap- 
plied that way. The mof eminent 
matters appealed to his determination. 
Waller confulted him in his verfe, 
and Spratt in his profe. Dryden, in 
the character of Eugenius, abides by 
his decifion as to the laws of dramatic 
poetry. Butler owed it to him that 
the court tafted’ Hudibras; and the 
duke of Buckingham deferred to pub- 
lith his Rehearial till he was fure (as 
he expreffed it) that Dorfet would 
not rehearfe upon him again. 

‘« As the judgment he made of the 
writing of others could not be refuted, 
fo the manner in which he wrote him- 
felf will hardly be equalled. His a- 
bundant wit, the brightnefs of his 
parts, diftinguifhed him in an age of 
great politeneis, and at a court crowd- 
ed with men of talents. Every one 
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of his pieces is an ingot of gold, in- 


trinfivally and folidly valuable ; fuch 
as, wrought thinner, would fhine 
through a whole bock of any other 
author. His thought is always new, 
and the expreifion of it fo peculiarly 
happy, that it is as natural as inimi- 
table. His love verfes have delicacy 
and itrength ; they convey the wit of 
Petronius in-the foftnefs of Tibullus 5 
his fatire indeed is feverely pointed, 
and in it he appears what lord Rochefs 
ter fuys he was, 

‘The belt good man with the worft-na- 

tured mule,” 


‘ Yet even here the charaéter may 
be applied to him which Perieus gives 
of the firit writer of the kind that ever 
lived— 
© Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amici, 
Tangit, et admiffus circum pracordia 

hudit.” 

Thus far Prior.—A more fevere 
critic of our own times mentions him 
as a man whofe elegance and judg- 
ment were univerfally confefled, and 
whofe bounty to the learned and the 
witty was generally known. And if 
fuch a man attempted poetry, we can- 
not wonder that his works were praif- 
ed. Dryden, whom he diftinguifhed 
by his beneficence, (and who lavithed 
his blandifhments on thofe who are 
known not to have deferved them) in 
undertaking to produce authors of our 
own country fuperior to thole of anti- 
quity, fays, ‘1 would inflance your 
lordjbip in fatire, and Shakfpeare in 
tragedy.’ 

Would it be imagined, that of this 
rival to antiquity, ali the fatires were 
little perfonal invectives, and his long- 
eft compofition a fong of eleven 
ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exage 
gerated praife falls on the encomiatt, 
not upon the author; whofe perform- 
ances are, what they profefs to be, 
the effufions of a man of wit—gay, 
vigorous, and airy. His verfes to 
Howard fhow great fertility of mind, 
and his Dorinda has been imitated by 
Pope. 

{ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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ESSAY ON HUMOUR. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


The following Effay on Humour is from the Pex of the celebrated Henry 


Fielding 


¢ 


Hands, and 


three Copies of them io be found in ibe Kingdom. 
all Times be a Pafficrt, but iheje a'pear ty me io Lave 


. 7 ¥ a : y . P } rhe ape 
avbich wold recommend them with:ut any adventitius Aid. 


Lt is one of several of bis Productions, whieh lately fell imo my 


which ave not to bi fiuad in bis Works, ner do I behewe there are 


Fielding’s Name would at 


: rae iat, 
that iuivinjic Merit; 


I ali Son Jend 
° / 


you oibers, asl find Lerfire to tranjcribe iinm, andam, Ge. 


Non hec jocofx conveniunt Lire. 


Hor. . 


Sach matters are beyond a Jeft. 


IF any perfon fhould have the af- 
furance to exiibit a fet of Srifto! ftones 
to the public as real diamonds ; or if 
another fhould call himfelf a china- 
man, and deliver to his cufiomers 
fome of the vileit earthen-ware, as the 
real production of China or Drefden, 
the confequence in both cafes is cer- 
tain. ‘The impofition would be too 
grofs to deceive a fingle individual, 
and the undertakers would immedi- 
ately become the obje&s of univerfal 
ridicule and contempt. 

Again, fhould any man, pretend- 
ing to be a connoiffeur, go about the 
town and abuile the fineft jewels as 
mere counterfeits, would not fuch a 
perfon prefently gain the reputation 
of a madman, and be foon afhamed of 
fhowing his ridiculous face in ~pub- 
lic ? 

This, however, is not the cafe 
with the dealers in letters. The truett 
briliiants often lie overlookedand neg- 
leéted on the bookfellers’ thelves, 
while the moft impudert counterfeits 
are received, admired, and encou- 
raged. Milton himfelf ({ am athamed 
of my country when | fay it) very 
narrowly efcaped from the jaws of 
oblivion; and, inftead of fhining for 
ever with thofe great lights of anti- 
quity, in whofe conftellation he is now 
admitted, was like to have been bun- 
dled up with thofe Ephemeran infeé& 
authors, of whom every day almoft 
fees both the birth and the funeral. 


3 


Now may we not hence conclode, 
that in the diitinction of diamonds, 
china, and iuchlike, from their coun- 
terfeits, there are jome certain \ell- 
known criterions to form and dire& 
our judgment; and that in matters of 
invention and learning, either there 
are no rules to guide our opinion, or 
that fuch-rules are but weakly efa- 
blithed, and that we are in genera! 
very ignorant of them. 

Hence mutt arife thofe different no- 
tions, which we fo often find among 
men, of the fame author, and the 
fame work ; and which Horace alle- 
gorically points at, when he fays, 
Tres mihi Convive prope diffentire vi- 

dentur, &c. 

Thus in one company it is very com- 
mon to hear the fame book extolled to 
the fkies, with the epithets of fine, 
excellent, inimitable, and fo forth ; 
which in another is vilified and run 
down, as the loweft, dulleft, and fad- 
deft ftuff that ever was writ. 

Of all kinds of writing, there is 
none on which this variety of opinions 
is fo common as in thofe of Aumour, 
as perhaps there is no word in our 
language of which men have in ge- 
neral {fo vague and indeterminate an 
idea. ‘To ipeak very plainly, | am 
apt to queftion whether the greater 


. part of mankind have any idea at all 


in their heads, when this word drops 
(perhaps accidentally) frosa their 
tongue. 
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Tremember a gentleman who ufed 
to have this word very frequently in 
his mouth, an& be!towed it with great 
liberality ou moft of his acquaintance. 
1 was fometimes inclined to wonder at 
his tafte, till [ happened to be on hoard 
a fhip with him, when he rapt out a 
great oath, and {wore that the fhip 
had a great deal of humour in it. I 
was now fatisfied that with my friend 
this word had no meaning at all. 

What can we fometimes conceive 
of an audience at a playhoufe, where 
I have heard the dulleft chit-chat be- 
tween gentlemen and ladies called 
humour, and applauded as fuch! On 
the other fide, Albumazar (a comedy 
revived by Garrick) was but coldly 
received, and the little French lawyer 
of Fletcher was hifled off the ftage. 

And here I cannot omit a pleafant 
fa&t, to which I was myfelf a witnefs. 
A certain comic author produced a 
piece on Drury-lane ftage, called the 
Highland Fair, in which he intended 
to difplay the comical humours of the 
Highlanders ; the audience, who had 
for three nights together fat ftaring at 
each other, fcarce knowing what to 
make of their entertainment, on the 
fourth, joined in a unanimous explod- 
ing laugh. ‘Thie they had continued 
through an act, when the author, who 
unhappily miftook the peals of laugh- 
ter, which he heard for appiaufe, 
went up to Mr. Wilks, and, with an 
air of triumph, faid, * Deel.o’ my 
faul, fir, they begin to take the bu- 
mour at att!’ 

Whether the audience or the poet 
erred mof on this occafion, I fhail not 
determine. Certain it is that it is no 
unufual thing in the former, to make 
very grofs miftakes in this matter, as 
great indeed as the late learned Per- 
nard Lintott, the bookfeller, who, 
having purchafed the copy of a tra- 
gedy, called Phaedra and Hypolitus, 
lamented that the author had not put 
a little more humour in it; for that, 
he faid, was the only thing it wanted. 

Tn truth, there is nothing fo unfet- 
tled and uncertain, as our notion of 
humour in general, The moft come 
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mon opinion is, that whatever diverts 
or makes you laugh, ishumour: and 
in proportion as men are more or lefs 
riible in their nature, they are more 
or lefs liberal in this appellation. A 
merry fellow, or a pleafant companion, 
as he is called (and, by the bye, I 
have known many a duil dog called 
fo) never fails to obtain the charaéter 
of a man of humour, among his ac- 
quainiance and admirers. The qua- 
lifications. of thefe gentlemen, are a 
facetious countenance, a fagacious 
leer, and fomewhat of drollery in the 
voice; and their performances are 
ufually a merry catch, or a long ftory, 
with a fting of the fame kind in the 
tail. 

I forbear to mention here the vaft 
variety of handy or prattical jefts, as 
I have feen them touched elfewhere, 
all whicn are reputed to be humour 
by the vulgar. Such are tweaks by 
the nofe, kicks on the breech, pulling 
away your chair, fnatching off your 
wig, with many others. 

But there is another kind of hu- 
mour, on which I do not remember to 
have feen any remarks. ‘This is that 
tragical humour, which was perhaps 
intended by the learned book(eller 
abovementioned ; and which, though 
it may tend to raife laughter in fome, 
may however be {aid to have its foun- 
dation in tears. 

As the fpecies of practical humour, 
juft before fpoken of, are produced by 
doing little jocofe mifchiefs to others, 
this tragical humour confifts in affi&t- 
ing men with the greateft and moft fe- 
rious evils; in a word, in ruining, 
deftroying, and tormenting mankind. 

Hiftories abound with examples of 
men, who have very eminently pofs 
feffed. this kind of humour: There 
has fcarce exifted indeed a fingle ty- 
rant or conqueror upon earth, who, 
though otherwife perhaps extremely 
dull, was not a great mafter this way. 
Alexander the Great was much gifted 
with this quality, of which we have 
many inftances in the accounts of his 
Afiatic expedition. His burning 
the city of Perfepolis in particular, 
Ue - 
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was 2 performance of mof exquifite 
hamour. 

What-were the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudias, of Nero and Domitian, 


of Commodus, Caracalla, Helioga- 
L 
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balus, and ail thefe imperial bucks or 
bloods of Rome, but great tragical 


farces in which one half of mankind, 
was with @wch humour put to death 
end tortures, for the diverfien of the 
other half, 

But of ali the performances of this 
kind I have ever met with, J am mott 
pleafed with the common ftory of 
Phalaros and Perillus. The latter of 
thefe being defirous of recommending 
himlelf to the favour of the former, 
who was a great tyraut, an nd confe- 
quently a great lover of the tragical 
humour, acquainted his mafter Pha- 
laras, that he had, with much inven- 
tion and hard labour, contrived an 
entertainment for him, which would 
produce the highef {port and paltime. 
ft was thus to be performed ; the ar- 
tift had made the ‘brazen image of a 
bull, into the belly of which a human 
creature was to be conveyed. ‘The 
bull was then to be heated till it was 
red hot, by means of which the per- 
fon inclofed within, faffering the moft 
intolerable torments, would bellow in 
juch a manner, that the found would 
very nearly imitate, or, to fpeak in 
the prefent fafhionable tatte, would 
pag mimic, thé roaring of a 

ull. 


MANNER OF LIVING 


[From Storch’s PiGure of Petertburg.] 
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Phalarus highly approved the pro- 


ject ; > out being himfeift a man of great 


‘homour » he was willing to add fome- 
what of his own to tne joke. He 


therefore chofe Perilius, the inventor, 
for the perfon on whom the experi- 
ment was firft to be tried, and accord- 
ingly fhut him up and roaited him in 
his own bull, 

From this, I fuppo, that pleafant 
humour called roafling was derived, 
for fo not only the term, but the thing 
feems to imitate ; this diverting en- 
tertainment confifting in giving ail the 
torments poflible to the object, and 
may indeed be catled roatting him 
alive. 

Hence likewife the pleafant paftime 
of roaiting men’s characters, may 
pofiibly take its original. Hence all 
that torrent cf humour, which flows 
fo plentifully in libels of all kinds, in 
which names that we ought to trem- 
ble to think of, and others which 
high!y deferve our reverence and ho- 
nour, are pointed out as the marks of 
ridicule and conten:pt; and, to. ufe 
the common expreffion, rzaffed for 
the entertainment of the public. 

To conclude, as Tully long ago 
faid, that there was no abfurdity, which 
fome of the fophiits had not maintain- 
ed to be true ‘philofophy : : fo there is 
no nonfenfe whatever, provided it be 
dathed with abufe and icurrility, 
which will not pafs with many for 
truc humour. 


IN PETERSBURG. 
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The i ving Extrad wil ll perl ORS ‘be found more interes: ng than any we have 
vel give. Lt is only by acquir nga Kneavle ‘ge of foreivn Manners, and ine 
Siituting Comparifon:s, that we can acquire a proper Senfe of cur own, which 
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Siom Liadit merely, we are apt to think fyperion and uneccepricnables 
di is extremely interefling, favs prime minifer of the Ruffian empire 
psd seer Bhs ‘ear: tne accounts dwelt in a fmall woeden houie, which, 

Siven by od peopie of the fudden al- at prefent, is tenant ted by a merchant, 

‘eration tha ae —" 

‘eration that has taken place inthe as his rural cot! when a placeman 


fiyle and manne of liv ing among the 
middie ranks hole days are 
palit; the good golden times when the 
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thought himfelf happy if his falary 
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amounted to five hundred roubles, and 
when this was quite {ufficient for main- 
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taining a family! when the richeft 
banker drove to. *change in his one- 
horfe cabriole, and our ladies paid 
their vifits on foot! No where, per- 
haps, bas laxury kept fo equal a pace 
with refinement of manners; never 
did a people fo rapidly pafs on from 
the utmoit fimplicity to the highett 
pitch of polifhed life. 

Enjoyment is the grand concern, 
the main object_of all activity, the 
great {pur to competition, the pivot 
on which our daily courfe of life turns 
round. One part of the public, in- 
deed, mut work, that they may en- 
joy ; but likewife a very great pro- 
portion enjoy without working. Even 
the labouring Pcterfburger would be 
ftartled if he could compare his day’s 
work with the burden that in other 
countries bows the backs of the la- 
bouring part of the community. 

The day begins with the polite 
world at different periods. It is ftill 
early, fays the merchant, ftretching 
himfelf on his downy couch at nine or 
ten o’clock in the forenoon; whereas 
the dangler at court, or the client, 
has been waiting ever fince fix in the 
guard-room of the palace, or the 
anti-chamber of his patron. The 
buftle in the ireets, the befinefs of 
the common people, is regulated in 
winter by the break of day; in fum- 
mer the fine mornings and the fcarcely 
fetting fun draw many a lazy citizen 
from his bed at an early hour, and 
the imoke is rifing from the chimnies, 
whereas, in winter, at the fame time, 
all are fill buried in profound repofe. 
When the break faft and the affairs of 
the toilette are over, the forenoon be- 
gins, the time ufually devoted to bu- 
finefs. All tranfactions of this nature 
muft be done in the fpace between 
that and dinner: the tumalt of the 
ftreets and the ftillnefs of the houfe 


are never greater than during thefe- 


hours. While the male part of the 
inhabitants are engaged in their af- 
fairs, and the wives of the citizens 
are looking after houfehold concerns 
and preparing for the table, the higher 
clafles of ladies are lolling in their 
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carriages through the ffreets to the 
confectioners and milliners, or to make 
their morning vifits. The fop, that he- 
teroclite being, not excladed from ei- 
ther fex, and belonging to none, pro- 
menades in the mean time through the 
book-fhops and warchoutes for all forts 
of goods, to pick up new- fathioned toys 
and fentiments for the company of the 
day. In fummer the quays and the 
public gardens of general refost for 
people of the higher ftations. 

Amid thefe various occupations the 
hour of noon comes on; and thenevery 
aim andevery intereftis absorbed in the 
cof{mopolitical fentiment, of featting 
and being feafted. Now the numesous 
tribe of dineurs ew ville are all in mo- 
tion, and the company-rooms fill 
apace. In molt houfes it is the cuftom 
to fit down to dinner at about two 
o’clock ; fome merchants dine before 
*change, but the generality after; 
that is, between three and four 
o’clock. The Englith, and fach as 
would pafs for Englifh, take their 
principal meal about five, fo that a 
man might very commodioutly dine at 
three feveral houfes in one day. The 
length of the meal is naturally re- 
gulated by the number of coarfes, the 
fertility of the converfation, and oc- 
cafional ufage ; it feldem terminates, 
however, under three or four hours, 
as the converfation is. continued for 
fome time over the coffee. The af. 
térnoon, or, which is here the fame 
thing, the evening, is feldom, except 
on urgent occafions, devoted to buf. 
nefs. Where the company lays, the 
card-tables are immediately fet vat, at 
which they are engaged till the late 
fapper. It is culomary, however, for 
the .dinner-gueits to depart imme- 
diately after rifling from the table, 
and afterward a fre:h company comes 
in to tea and fupper. Daring thefe 
hours, at lealt, nine-tenths ef all the 
people, above the loweft vulgar, are 
employed at cards. About midnight, 
or, in families where greater regu. 
larity prevails, at ten o’clock fupper 
is ferved up, confifting of fuch a pro- 
fufion of dithes as would fi ficicatly 
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adinner. The inftant that fupper is 
over, is the fignal for the company 
to break up. About this time the 
carriages are heard rolling through 
the ftreets, difturbing the profound 
lence, in which, particularly in the 
dark evenings of winter,. the town 
had been for fome hours buried. 
Much having been already faid in 
this book concerning the. bo/pitality 
that here prevails; it will be proper 
now toadd fomewhat to the manner in 
which it is practifed, and the fource 
whence it originates. It may be 
boldly affirmed, that this noble virtue 
of the days of yore is not carried to 
fuch an unlimited extent in any capital 
of Europe as here: an affertion to 
which the concurrent voices of all 
travellers, who have itaid here a lon- 
ger or a fhorter time, bear grateful 
teftimony. The orjgin of this bene- 
ficent cuftom is, doubtlefs, national ; 
but the Peterfburgers have emanci- 
pated themfelves from fo many of 
their native cuftoms and ulages, that 
we may reafonably admit fome ftrong- 
er motive than a reverence for anti- 
quity for their having retained fo ex- 
penfive a national virtue. This mo- 
tive is no other than the difpofition to 
fociety which prevails in every Pe- 
terfburger, almoft without excep- 
tion; a charatteriftic which likewife 
redounds very much to their honour, 
it being frequently the fource of hu- 
mane fentiments and generous actions. 
It would, however, be requiring too 
much, that this motive fhould fub{jit 
jn all.its purity, in the great multi- 
tude as wel] as in the: politer, and 
more refined part of the community. 
Emptinefs of head and heart, unac- 
quainted with filent mentaj recrea- 
tions, thirit of amufement, the plea- 
fure of feeing and being feen, the de- 
fire of forming conneétions, the pro- 
penfity to play, and a hundred other 
views of various kinds, here, as in 
other places, impel mankind together, 
becaufe in all places human nature is 
the fame. Strong and cogent, how- 
ever, as the call to fociability may 
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compenfate for having gone without 


be, without the means of correfpond- 
ing with it, the internal impulfe and 
the outward conduét would operate in 
vain to its advantage. An affluence 
generally diffufed, at leaft, among 
moft of the claffes, facilitates to the 
Peterfburgers the ultimate aim of 
their exiftence and exertions, focial 
enjoyment. Without this fortunate 
circumftance, the virtue of fociability 
would be like an inanimate beauty, 
whofe charms might excite admira- 
tion without infpiring fenfibility and 
participation. Favoured as we are, 
fhe is elevated to a deity, on whofe 
altar every one facrifices, and who in 
return, with a liberal hand, imparts 
enjoyment to every mortal. The rich 
and poor have equal fhares ; the for- 
mer give, the latter receive, and all 
enjoy. 
Sociability is here of a quite dif- 
ferent character from that of the other 
countries of Europe, with the man- 
ners and ufages whereof we are unac- 
quainted. It infinuates itfelf not 
merely among friends and intimate 
acquaintances, as in England, where 
there is properly no general focizbility 
at all, though friendfhip feems to be 
far more common. It is not merely 
confined to converfation, as in Ger- 
many, where it is the cuftom to part 
about dinner-time, with fatiated minds 
and hungry ttomachs, or where a 
whole company meets for taking a 
cup of coffee. Our fociability con- 
fiits in the focial enjoyment of all the 
comforts of life. A man referves no- 
thing but his bufinefs and his cares ta 
himielfand his confidents ; all the reft 
is common property, which feems to 
belong I<fs to the principal than to his 
companions. Not only fome of thofe 
vacant hours which a man would 
otherwife pafs between fleeping and 
weking ; not fome few particular ho- 
lidays on which avarice decorates her- 
felf with the mantle of decent profu- 
fion ; not the remains of felfifh epicu- 
rifm, are here the offerings made to 
focial enjoyment; no, every moment 
of exemption from bufinefs and care, 
every feitive day, and every dainty 
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morfel are devoted to liberal partici- 
pation. 

The particular time when the afflu- 
ent Peterfburger wifhes mott to be 
incited is exaétly that, which in Ger- 
many, for inftance, is moft feduloufly 
avoided: dinner-time and fupper- 
time. Every man here. is then eafy 
in mind and open of heart, freed 
from all bufinefs and difpofed to con-. 
verfation. Whoever has been once 
introduced to a family, has ever after 
free accefs if he be found agreeable. 
This is ufually determined at the firft 
vifit; for if, at taking leave, no fur- 
ther invitation enfyes, it is then ad- 
vifable not to think of cultivating 
that acquaintance. If the gueit be 
agreeable to the hoft, the latter in- 
forms him, at the end of the firft vi- 
fit, of his day for receiving company, 
if he has one, or preffes him to fre- 
quent his houfe as often as he fhall 
find it convenient. A young man 
pofiefling any tolerable talents for fo- 
ciety at Peterfburg, is entirely re- 
lieved from the trouble of houfe- 
keeping ; when once he is acquainted 
with fix or eight good families, he 
may every day eat and drink with his 
friends in very agreeable company. 
This manner of life, which is ex- 
tremely common with fingle men of 
all ranks, has nothing difreputable 
in it. The expence in clothes that 
renders it neceflary, and the play in 
which it involves them, counterba- 
lance to the purfe any advantage that 
this parafitical life may occafion. To 
this maft be added the want of com- 
pany, which the generality of Peterf- 
burgers fo fenfibly feel. If ali fingle 
men were to keep their own kitchens, 
or to dine at the taverns, the majority 
of the good houfes would be. deferted 
and empty. No fityation could be 
more dreadful for our elegant circles 
than folitude. 

Whatever eafe and hofpitality. pre- 
vail in regard to the above-mentioned 
clafs of people, yet they are under 
great limitations among family ac- 
quaintances and married _perfons. 
Every howle having its peculiar 
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circle meeting at it, but few fami- 
lies have time or neceffity for going 
in queft cf company abroad. The 
d.fierence in the way of living and 
expences raiies, as it were, a party 
wall, which frequently feparates per< 
fons who have long been living in the 
mott intimate familiarity. Many, who, 
while bachelors were daily guefts in 
great and opulent families, find them- 
felves obliged, on marrying, to drop 
thefe acquaintances from not being 
able to keep pace in expence with 
them. Thefe little particulars may 
may feem trifling in the relation, but 
they have a marked influence on the 
ftyle of fociety, giving it a character- 
iftic ftamp peculiar to itfelf. The 
major part of all circles naturally 
confit of men, as unmarried ladies 
never vifit, and the married company 
expect vifits at home: the miitrefs of 
the houfe is frequently the only lady 
at a table of ten or twenty perfons 
This great fuperiority in numbers oc- 
cafions the converfation to take a 
graver turn in moft companies. Po- 
litics and bufinefs being the grand 
fubjeéts of all table-talk, the ladies 
are reduced to the alternative of ei- 
ther taking part in this difcourfe, or 
of being totally filent. The little at- 
tentions that the men vouchfafe to pay 
the ladies in other countries, are here 
often entirely neglected ; the natural 
confequence of which is, that the ja~ 
dies, wherever they are not abfolutely 
fequeftered, feek their revenge by an 
impreflive oppofition to the majority. 
Ai table they fit clofe together, and in 
company they divide off ; if they hap- 
pen to be involved in a converfation, 
or in a party at cards, they are dry- 
nefs itfelf, and deter, by their cold 
aniwers and repulfive manners, even 
thofe whom they might gain over to 
them by fome little encouragement. 
None will be fo unreafonable as to ge- 
neralize this defcription too much, as 
though it admitted of no exceptions 5 
fuch exceptions, however, ‘are rare, 
and tliey are in no peculiar credit 
among the fex to which they be- 
long. 
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Abating for this defeét, the ftyle of 
the Peteriburg companies has little 
to dread from the animadverfions of 


the fevereit man of the world. That’ 


amiable eafe, which is juft as remote 
from the ftiff, formal etiquette of the 
Germans as trom the exceffive liber- 
zies of the French, is here the foul of 
afl fafhionable fociety. . The little ce- 
yemonial jaws, objerved elfewhere 
with fach unremitted ftrictnefs, are 
here entircly unknown ; in the flead 
whereof is fubititated a tacit agree- 
ment to appear as pleafing and affable, 
and to facrifice to the company as 
much of their due as they poifibly 
can. Thefle engaging endeavours to 
be to others what they could with 
them to be, fmoothen the ordinary 
character in proportion as they render 
that of the individual more prominent : 
bat it would be difficult to point out 
the method of making, in a numerous 
and mixed company; the focial man- 
ners harmonize with the particular 
humour of each individual. The fa- 
crifice that every one makes to fo- 
eiéty, is no lefs voluntary than the 
refolution, by which the duration of 
it is fixed. Here no intreaties, no 
prefling folicitations are ufed; who- 
ever is agrecable to the family, goes 
thither as often as he finds it conve- 
nient, without having to apprehend in 
one cafe any.crofs-looks for repeating 
his vifits too often, or in the other, 
thofe country-town reprozches for his 
tong abfence, unlefs in either cafe he 
exceed the proportion fettled by pre- 
vailing cuftom, or by particular con- 
fiderations which are eafy to be per- 
ceived. No rule of etiquette pre- 
fcribes the duration of the vifit, or the 
mode of taking leave. The perfon 
comes as an uninvited, but as an ex- 
pected gueft; he ttays as long as he 
pleafes, and ufually retires in filence, 
without difturbing the company by a 
noify and verbofe ceremonial. 

It may natugally be afked here, 
how ‘this people fo fond of fociety, 
employ themfelves in company. Cer- 
tainly, the ufual means of entertain- 
ment would be here infufficient, if 


they had not the art of giving them 
attraction, even to cold and phiegma. 
tic tempers, and prevents the irkfome- 
nefs of perpetual uniformity. The 
pleaftres of the table, cards, and con- 
verfation here, as elfewhere, fupply 
the materials from which every one 
{pins out his own amufement, accord- 
ing to the divertity of gifts of fufcep- 
tisility and communication; but the 
manner in which thefe fources of {o- 
cial pleafure are employed, is fo pe- 
culiar as to afford fome ftriking fea- 
tures characteriftic of the Peteriburg- 
ers. 

Though it is the cuftom all over 
the world to fit down to table, for the 
purpofe of fatisfying a natural ap- 
petite, and of indulging more or lefs 
in fenfuality ; yet, in few places is the 
latter fo much the object of all parties 
as here. The moft agreeable circie 
and a frugal table will be fure to find 
fewer amateurs, than a well-furnihed 
exqaifite table and a dearth of conver- 
fation.—Card-playing is the moit or- 
dinary kind of paftime in all the 
cities of Europe: but here people 
play, not fo much -for pafiing away 
the time, as to fet the paffions in mo- 
tion by a powerful intereft. .A fmall 
game, the event whereof, in the mofk 
unfortunate cafe, would feem to the 
Peteriburgers time entirely thrown 
away. Games of forfeits, riddles, 
charades, Scut-rimés, and other tri- 
fling amufements under whatever other 
names they pafs, which mthe family- 
parties in Germany produce fuch {al- 
lies cf mirth and wit, here find no ad- 
mittance, as they neither tickle the 
palate, nor gratify the mind, nor give 
fcope to the pafions. Thofe games at 
cards where luck, or chance, has 
greateit fhare in the decifion, are the 
moit efteemed; in families where 
games of hazard are not permitted, 
they pitch on thofe that come nearett 
tothem. For this reafon, whift was 
forced to give way to Bo/fon, becaufe 
in the latter, chance had a freer {copes 
and becaufe the Peterfburgers had 
found out the method, by a refine- 
ment of luxury, to multiply the 
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combinations of this adventurous 
game. 4 

Converfation is generally the laft 
refource, a means for filling up the 
vacant moments left by play, and the 
pleafures of the table. This branch 
of the entertainment, however] has 
fach interetting and charatteritlic fides 
2s to render it worth while to exa- 
mine it a litde nearer, One peculiar 
advantage of our circles, fince few 
great cities have it in fo great a pro- 
portion, is the mixture of perfons of 
all ranks and countries, of ali reli- 
gious denominations, and ¢f the moft 
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diverfified manners, habits and hu- 
mours. No where is this confluence 
fo great, and no where does mutual 
toleration extend to fuch lengths as 
here. Itis by no means unuiual to 
fee generals, chief officers of ftate, 
decorated perfonages, merchants, fcho- 
lars and artifis, together in one com- 
pany of ten or twelve perfons, Ruf- 
fians, Germans, Englifamen, French- 
men, Spaniards, and Swedifh, ‘The 
firft great benefit arifing from this 
amalgamation of mankind is solera- 
tion. 


Defcription of a Dwarr of a very remarkable Conformation. By Baron 
F. Von Wurmb, late Secretary te the Batavian Society of the Arts and 


Sciences in the Ifland of ‘fava. 


A FEW years ago there was feen 
at Batavia a native of the ifland of 
Bali*, named Kitip, who was {o 
{mall, and at the fame time diminifhed 
in fo fymmetric a manner, that he de- 
ferves to be confidered as one of the 
rareft phenomena in the animal eco- 
nomy of nature. 

His whole length amounted only to 
two feet eleven inches Englifh mea- 
fure, or about 334 RKhinlandihh inches; 
and the reduction of his body on both 
fides fo regularly alike, that the opi- 
nion of Buffon refpecting the power 
of fimpie parts ating on both fides 
with equal force, from which arife the 
double parts un the expanfion of the 
animal body, feems to be fully con- 
firmed. The head, though by far 
too large for the body of this dwarf, 
and which might have fuite? one of 
fix feet, exhibited in other refpeéts nce 
thing remarkable. His countenance, 
confidering his race, was uot difagree- 
able, as the features feemed to exprefs 
agrave and not unpleafant difpofi- 
tion. His hair was long and black, 
but here and there a little gray, be- 
caufe he had almoft attained to the 
fortieth year of his age. Like mof 


of his countrymen, he had no beard. 
His fkin was of a brownith colour. 
His fhoulders were broad, and his 
cheft ftrong. The belly had the ufual 
form, only that it was too much con- 
tracted toward the lower part. His 
arms were too long in proportion to 
the body, and a little twitted, or turn- 
ed outward. The lower part of the 
arms was only half as long as that 
above the elbow: the hands were 
fhort, broad, and of a round form 
“before. The fingers confifted of round 
ftumps which were totally loofe, with- 
out being ftrongly connected with the 
bones of the hand behind, and which 
were capable of no movement. They 
were furnifbed with nails, and con- 
fifted of the third row only of the fin- 
ger joints, as the firft and fecond 
were totally wanting. Each hand had 
fix of thefe fhapelefs fingers; two 
ftanding clofe together, in the place 
of the little finger, and the other four 
in the place of the thumb, the fore, 
middle, and ring finger. The bones 
of the hand were bent a little out- 
ward, by which means the firft ap- 
peared round, and the back of it 
fomewhat hollow. This fmall cavity 


* Bali, or Balei, is one of the fmall iflands ying on the eaft coaft of Java, the in- 


habitants of which carry on a trade in faves wit 


Batavia, and procure in return fuch 


articles as they itandin need of, This ifland is called allo Leffler Java. 
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was of great fervice to little Kitip on 
account of the fhortnefs and immo- 
bility of his fingers, efpecially at the 
time of his meals, as he ufed the back 
of his hand inftead of a f{peoa, in or- 
der to convey rice and other food to 
his mouth. His legs were remarkably 
fhort ; the feet feemed to have grown 
out of them quite folid; for, though 
their motion gave reafon to fuppo‘e 
the exiltence of the bone,of the leg 
and ifchia, there was, however, no 
external appearance of them. The 
knees were entirely wanting. The 
feet were fhort and broad. Each foot 
had fix toes fimilar in form to the fin- 
gers, and which had grown out in the 
hike manner ; but with this difference, 
that they were connected with the feet 
by a fmall part of their round fur- 
face, and that the two which flood ia 
the place of the little toe adhered 
jomewhat to each other. 

This dwarf was born of well pro- 
portioned parents at Squoati, in the 
illand of Bali, in the year 1740. He 
never had the {maileft intercourfe 
with the female fex, nor fhowed the 
leaft inclination for it. It appeared, 
however, that he was far from hav- 
ing been neglected by nature in this 
refpecét, and that his continence arofe 
rather from an opinion he entertained, 
that if he denied himfelf the gretifi- 
cation of intercourfe with the fex in 
this world, he would obtain a more 
perfect body in the next, but that on 
this fide the grave he would remain 
3 deformed dwarf. However much 
he was convinced that nature had 
neglected him at his birth, he never- 


thelefs believed fhe had given herfelf 
the trouble to preferve him by a mi- 
racle, which took place foon after he 
was born. He related, in this ref- 
pect, that bis mother, afhamed of 
having brought fo deformed a child 
into the world, refulved immediately 
to deftroy him, but found to her aito- 
nifhment, when the attempted to com- 
mit this barbarous deed, that her 
child was completely invulnerable. 
This miraculous circumftance filled 
her with altonifhment, and conducted 
her back to parental duty. 

The following are the proportions 
of this dwarf, according to meafure- 
iment :—The whole length 2 feet 11 
inches. From the foles of the feet to 
the commencement of the thighs 9 
inches, Length of the foot 3 inches, 
height of the foot 2. inches: breadth 
of the foot before 34 inches. Length 
of the arm 10 inches. From the el- 
bow to the joint of the wriit 5 inches; 
from the joint of the wrift to the tip 
of the middle finger 2 inches. Length 
and circumference of the finger 3 of 
an inch. Length and circumference 
of the thumb 1 inch. Diftance from 
the tip of the thumb to tip of the 
little finger 3 inches. Breadth of the 
fhoulders 1 foot. Length of the head 
ginches. Circumference of the up- 
per part of the arm g inches; cir- 
cumference of the wriit 5 inches ; 
of the neck 12 inches; of the body 
at the nipples of the breait 2 feet 6 
inches; of the body at the navel 2 
feet 2 inches; of the thigh 1 foot 7 
inches ; of the ancle g inches, 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLEOF ENGLAND. 


GOFF—PALL-MALL. 

IT fhouid feem that goff was a 
fathionable game among the nobility 
at the commencement of. the feven- 
teenth century, and it was one of the 
exercifes with which prince Henry, 
eldeft fon to James 1, occafionally a- 
mufed himfelf, as we learn from the 
following anecdote recorded by a per- 


- fon who was prefent*: * At another 


time playing at goff, a play not un- 
like to pale-maille, while his .fchool- 
mafter flood talking with another, 
and marked not his highnefs warning 
him to fiand further off, the prince 
thinking he had gone afide, lifted up 
his goft-club to ftrike the ball; mean 
tyme one fanding by, faid to him, 


* An anonymous author of a MS,-in the Harieian Library, marked 6391. 
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Beware, that you hit not mafter New- 
ton; wherewith he drawing back his 
hand, faid, ‘* Had I done fo, I had 
but paid my. debts.”’.’ 

_ A paflime called thow-ball is. fre- 
quently mentioned by the writers of 
the fixteenth and feventeenth centu- 
ries, which, I prefume, was.a {pecies 
of goff, at leaft it appears to have been 
played with the fame kind of ball. 

_ According to the author juft now 
quoted, pall-mall was a paftime not 
unlike. gotf, but if the definition of 
the former, given ‘by Congreve, be 
correct, it will be found to differ ma- 
terially from the latter, at leait as it 
was played.in modern times. .‘ Pale- 
maille,’ fays he, * is.a game wherein 
a round box ball is ftruck with a mal- 
let through a high arch. of iron, which 
he that can do at the feweft blows, or 
at the number agreed upon, wins.’ 
It is to. be obferved, that there. are 
two of thefe arches, that is, ‘ one at 
either end of the alley.” The game 
of mall was a fafhionable amufement 
in the reign of Charles 11, and the 
walk in St. James’ park, now. called 
the Mail, received its name from hav- 
ing been appropriated to the purpofe 
of playing at mall, where Charles 
himfelf and his courtiers frequently 
‘exercifed themfelves in the praétice of 
this paftime. ‘The denomination mail 
given to the game, is evidently de- 
rived from the mallet or wooden ham- 
mer ufed by the players to ftrike the 
ball. 





THE QUINTAIN,. 

Tuts exercife is faid to have receiv- 
ed the name of guintain from Quinétus 
or Quintas the inventor; but who he 
was, or when he lived, is not afcer- 
tained. The game itfelf, I doubt 
not, is of remote origin, and efpeck 
ally the exercife of the pel, or poft 
quintain, which is fpoken of at large 
by Vegetius ; he tell us this fpecies of 
mock combat was in common ule a- 
mong the Romans, who caufed the 
young military men to prattife at it 
twice in the day, at morning and at 
noon, 
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In the code of laws eftablithed by 
the emperor Juitinian, the quintain is 
mentioned -as a. well-known {port ; 
and permitted to be continued upon 
condition that it fhould be performed 
with pointlefs fpears, contrary to the 
ancient ufage, which it feems required 
them to have heads or points. 

To the belt of my recolleion, 
Fitzttephen is the firft of our writers 
who fpeaks of an exercife of this kind, 
which he tells us was ufually prattifed 
by the young Londoners upon the wax 
ter. during the Eafter holidays. A’ 
pole or matt, fays he, is fixed in the 
midft of the Thames, with a fhield 
ftrongly attached to it; and a boat 
being previoufly placed at.fome dif- 
tance, is driven fwiftly toward it by 
the force of oars and the violence of 
the tide, having a young man ftand- 
ing in the prow, who holds a lance 
in his hand with which he is to ftrike 
the fhield ; and, if he be dexterous 
enough to break the lance againft it 
and retain his place, his moft fanguine 
wifhes are fatisfied: on the contrary, 
if the lance be not broken, he is fure 
to be thrown into the water, and the 
veffel goes away without him; but 
at the. fame time two other boats 
are ftationed near to the fhield, and 
furnifhed with many young perfons 
who are in readinefs to refcue the 
champion from danger. It appears 
to have been a very popular paftime ;. 
for the bridge, the wharfs, and the 
houfes near the river, were crowded 
with people on this occafton, who 
come, fays the author, to fee the 
fports and make them(elves merry. 

Matthew Paris mentions the quin- 
tain by name, but he fpeaks of it in a 
curfory manner as a well-known paf- 
time, and probably would have faid 
nothing about it, had not the follow- 
ing circumftance given him the oc- 
cafion. In the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of Henry 111, the young 
Londoners, who, he tells us, were. 
expert horfemen, affembled together 
to run at the quintain, and jet up a 
peacock as a reward for the beft per- 
—_— The king then keeping his 
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court at Wellminfler, fome of his do- 
meitics came into the city to fee the 
paftime, where they behaved in a 
very diforderly manner, and treated 
the Londoners with much infolence *, 
which they refented by beating them 
foundly; the king, however, was in- 
cenfed at the indignity put upon his 
fervants, and not taking into confidera- 
tion the provocation on their parts, 
fined the city one thoufand marks. 

‘ This exercife of running at the 
quintain, was practifed at London, as 
well in the fummer as in the winter, 
but efpecially at the feaft of Chriftmas. 
1 have feen,’ continues my author 
(Stow) ‘ a quintain fet wpon Corn- 
hill by Leadenhall, where the attend- 
ants of the lords of merry difports 
have run and made great paftime; 
for he that hit not the broad end of 
the quintain was laughed to feorn, 
and he that hit it full, if he rode not 
the fatter, .had a found blow upon his 
neck with a bag full of fand hanged 
on the other end:’ but the form of 
the modern quintain is more fully de- 
fcribed by Dr. Plott: ‘ Fhey frit,’ 
fays he, ¢ fet a poft perpendicularly 
into the ground, and then place a 
flender piece of timber on the top of 
it on a fpindle, with a board nailed 
to it on one end, and a bag of fand 
hanging at the other; againft this 
board they anciently rode with {pears. 
Now, as I faw it at Deddington, in 
this county, only with itrong ftaves, 
which violently bringing about the 
bag of fand, if they make not good 
{peed away it flrikes them in the neck 
or fhoulders, and fometimes knocks 
them off their horfes; the great de- 
fign of this fport being to try the agi- 
Jity both of horfe and man, and to 
break the board. Jt is now,’ adds 
he, ‘ only in requeft at marriages, 
and fet up in the way for young men 
to ride at as they carry home the 
bride, he that breaks the board being 
counted the beft man.’ 


* Calling them cowvardly 
fellows were fent thither purpolely to 
was angry with the citizens of Lond 
edit. ef Siow’s Survey, &c. 
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Among other fports exhibited for 
the amufement of queen Elifabeth, 
during her refidence at Kenelworth 
caflle, was, fays Lanebam, ‘a folemn 
country bridal; when in the caille 
was fet up a comely quintane for feats 
at armes, where, in a great company 
of young men and laflefs, the bride- 
groom had the firft courte at the quin- 
tane, and broke his fpear trrs bardi- 
ment. But his mare in his manage 
did a little ftumble, that much adog 
had his manhood to fit in his faddle, 
But after the bridegroom had made 
his courfe, ran the reft of the band, 
awhile in fome order, but foon after 
tag and rag, cut and long tai; where 
the fpeciality of the {port was to fee 
how {ome for the flacknefs had a good 
bob with the bag, and fome for his 
hafte to topple downright, and come 
tumbling to the poft: fome firiving 
fo much at the firft fetting out, that it 
feemed a queftion between man and 
beaft, whether the race fhould be per- 
formed on horfeback or on foot ; and 
fome put forth with fpurs would run 
his race byas among the thickeft of 
the throng, that down they came to- 
gether hand over head. Another, 
while he directed his courfe to the 
quintane, his judgment wou!d carry 
him to a mare among the people; 
another would run and mifs the quin- 
tane with his ftaff, and hit the: board 
with his head +.’ This whimfical 
defcription may poffibly be fomewhat 
exaggerated, but no doubt the inex- 
pertnefs of the riders fubjected them 
to many laughable accidents. 


SHOWS—PAGEANTS, &c, 

Mawy of thefe ftately fhows are 
defcribed at length by Halland Holin- 
fhed ; therefore, | fubjoin an account 
of two of them in Hall’s own words. 
In the fifth year of the reign of Henry 
viii, his majefty kept his Chriftmas 
at Greenwich ; and on twelfth night 
there came,’ fays the hiftorian, ‘ into 


ly knaves and rafeally clowns. Some have thought thele 
promote a quarrel, it beng known that the king 
on for refulsng to jom in the crulade, Strype’s 


F Lancham’s account of the entertainment of queen Elifabeth at Kenelworthe 
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the great hall, a mount, called the 
riche wouat. 'This mount was fet fuil 
of riche Howers of filke, and efpeci- 
ailv of brome flippes full of poddes, 
the branches were grene fattin, and 
the fowers flat gold of damake, 
which fignified Piantagenet: on the 
top ftood a goodly bekon giving light, 
rounde above the bekon fat the Kyng 
and five other al in costes and cappes 
of right crimofin velvet, embroudered 
with flat golde of damatke, their 
coates fet tull of fpangelles of gold; 
and foure woodhoufes * drew the 
mouit ’till it came before the queen, 
and then the Kyng and ‘his compaigne 
difcended and daunced; then fud- 
dainly the mount opened, and out 
came fix ladies all in crimofin, fatin, 
and plunket, embroudered with golde 
and perle, with Frenche hoodes en 
their heddes, and they daunced alone. 
Then the Jordes of the mount tooke 
the ladies and daunced tagether, and 
the ladies re-entered, and the mount 
clofed, and fo was conveyed out of the 
hall.’ 

in the tenth year of the fame king’s 
reign, in honour of his filter the prin- 
ceis Mary’s marriage with the king 
of France, there was exhibited in the 
great hall at Greenwich, ‘a rock ful 
of al maner of ftones very artificially 
made, and on the top ftood five trees : 
the firft was an olive tree, on winch 
hanged a thield of the armes of the 
church of Rome; the fecond was a 
pyne aple tree, with the armes of the 
emperor; the third was a rofyer, 
with the armes of England; the fourth 
a braunche of lylies, bearing the armes 
of France; and the fifth a pemegranet 
tree, bearing the armes of Spayn ; in 
token that all thefe five potentates 
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were joined together in one league 
againit the enemies of Chrifte’s fayth : 
in and upon the middes of the rock 
fatte a fayre lady, richely appareyled, 
with a dolphin in her lap. In this 
rock were ladies and gentlemen ap- 
pareled in crimofyn fattyn, covered 
over with floures of purple fatyn, em- 
broudered with wrethes of gold knit 
together with golden laces, and on 
every floure a hart of gold moving. 
The ladies’ tyer + was after the fahhion 
of Inde, with kerchiefes of pleafaunce 
hached t wit fyne gold, and fet with 
letters of Greeke in gold of bullion, 
and the edges of their kerchiefes were 
garnifhed with hanging perle. Thefe 
gentlemen and ladyes fate on the ney- 
ther part of the rock, and out of 2 
cave in the fame rock came ten 
knightes armed at all poyntes, and 
faughte together a fayre tournay. 
And when they were fevered and de- 
parted, the difguyfers diffended from 
the rock and daunced a-great fpace, 
and fodeynly the rock moved and res 
ceaved the difguyfers, and immedi- 
ately clofed agyan. ‘Then entred 2 
perfon called Report, appareled in 
crymolyn fatin full of tongues, fitting 
on a flying harfe with wynges and 
feete of gold called Pegafus ; this per- 
fon in Frenche declared the meaning 
of the rocks, the trees, and the 
tourney.’ 

Among the paftimes exhibited for 
the entertainment of queen Elifabeth 
during her ftay at Kenelworth cattle, 
Warwickfhire, was a kind of hiftori- 
cal play, or old forial /how, performs 
ed by certain perfons who came for 
that purpofe from Coventry. The 
fubjec&t of this fhow was the maffacre 


of the Danes, a memorable event in 


* The woodhoufes, or wwodeboufes, as they are fometimes called, were wild or fa~ 
vage men ; and in this initance, men dreffed up with fkins, or rugs refembling fkins, 
fu as to appear like favages. Thefe pagean's were frequentiy move.ble, and drawn 
upon wheels. In honour of the marriage of Arthur prince of Wales with Catherine of 
Spain, there were three pageants exhibited in Weitminiter-hall, which fucceeded each 
otlier, and were all of them drawn upon wheels: the firlt was 2 caftle with ladies ; the 
fecond a fhip in full fail, that caft anchor near the caitle ; and the third.a mountain with 
‘everal armed knights upon it, who ttormed the caitle, and obliged the ladies to furren- 
dev. The fhow ended in a dance, and the pageantry difappeared. MS. Harl. 69, p. 31. 


+ Head-di efs. 


z Pleaj yunce was 2 fine thin {pecies of Fazer, which was Sripel wath goll. 
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the Englifh hiitory, which was ex- 

reffed * in action and in rhimes.’ It 
is faid to have been annually acted in 
the town of Coventry, according to 
ancient cuflom, but that it was fup- 
preffed foon after the reformation, at 
the inftance of fome of their preachers, 
whofe good intention the town/people 
did not deny, but complained of their 
feverity, urging in behalfof the fhow, 
that it was ‘ without ill example of 
manners, papifiry, or any fupertftition.’ 
‘The rhimes originally belonging to the 
play, 1 prefume, were omitted upon 
the abovementioned occafion, for it 
appears to have been performed with- 
out any recitation in mere dumb fhow, 
and confifted of hot ikirmifhes and fu- 


rious encounters between the Englifh 
and the Danish forces: firft by thé 
launce knights on horfeback, armed 
with {pears and fhields, who being 
many of them difmounted, fought 
with fwords and targets. ‘Then tol- 
lowed two ‘hofts of footmen,’ one 
after the other ; firft marching in ranks, 
then turning about in a warlike man- 
ner, they changed their form from 
ranks into fquadrons, then into tri+ 
angles, then into rings, and then 
‘ winding out again they joined ia 
battle ; twice the Danes had the bet- 
ter, but at the laft conflict they were 
beaten down, overcome, and many 
of them led. captive for triumph by 
our Englihh women *.’ 


* Her majelly was much pleafed with this performance, ‘ whereat,’ fays my author, 
‘ the Jaughed well,’ and rewarded the a€tors with two bucks, and five marks in money ; 
and with this munificence they were highly fatisfied. Laneham. ° 


Directions for TawwinG all Sorts of Hives and Skin, according 
to the new Procefs introduced by Mr. W.Delmond. Communicated by 
the Author to Alexander Tilloch, £/7.* ° 


New Palace- Yard, 
Srr, September 26. 

I AM. flattered to find that you ap- 
prove of the Directions for Tanning ; 
1t is certainly my with that this pro- 
cefs fhould be as generally known and 
practifed as poffible. The extent and 
fuccefs with which it is and has been 
carried on during the laft three. or 
four years, by fome of the principal 
tanners in Warwickfhire, Stafford- 
fhire, and other neighbouring coun- 
ties, may be fufficient inducements to 
all tanners to: make the experiment, 
and convince themfelves, that leather 
equal, if not fuperior, in quality to 
the beft hitherto known, may be -ma- 
nufaétured in about as many days as 
it generally requires months, to tan it 
wellin the ufual way, and with lefs 
expences of labour. : 

‘Tanners, in beginning the new pro- 
cefs, are apt to be ftartled at the 
quantity of bark which it /zems 10 re- 
quire ; but <a little reflection and ex- 
perience foon fatisfy them that, what- 
ever mode they adopt, the fame 


quantity of bark is neceffary to tana 
pound, or any given weight of lea~ 
ther, and that the bark is much lefs 
liable to. be wafted, or loft, in the 
new than in the flovenly old mode : 
they alfo find that; by- proper ma- 
nagement, they.can give their hides 
an additional weight, equal, upon an 
average to ten per cent. upon each, 
more than the ufual way. 

A hide, to be properly tanned, mutt 
have imbibed the quantity of tanning 
neceflary to faturate it ; and whether 
it receive that quantity in one or in 
eighteen months, it can make no dif- 
ference in the quality of the leather, 
but avery material one to the manu- 
facturer. : 

The opinion that fo many months 
were neceflary to tan hides, was 
founded on the clumfy and injudi- 
cious mode of throwing the hides and 
bark together in the pits; but this 
opinion is now sapidly giving way, 
and probably will, with your affitt- 
ance, and that of other {cientific men, 
be totally exploded in Sefs time than 


' ® From the Philefophical Magazine, vol. x1. 
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was hitherto required to tan a_ hide. 
Tanners will be much indebted to 
ycu for your endeavours to undeceive 
them ; and the public, I think, muft 
be ultimately benefited by the general 
adoption of this procefs. 
I am, &c. 
Wittiam Desmonp. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TANNING. 

AS that part of the preparation to 
hides and fkins, properly called tan- 
ning, confifts inimpregnating and fa- 
turating them with a principle ob- 
tained from tan, by which’ they ac- 
quire firength and firminefs, preferve 
a fufficient flexibility, and become in- 
diflolubie and incorruptible ‘in water 
either hot or cold; fo the nature of 
this procefs is, 1f; To afcertain, 
by a firaple and certain criterion, fuch 
fubftances as contain the faid prin- 
ciple: z2dly, Toextract it from them, 
to feparate it from every other prin- 
ciple by which its effeét might be 
impeded or counteracted, and to give 
it the degree of firength neceffary for 
the intended purpofe: 3dly, To dif- 
pofe the hides and ‘kins for the intro- 
dudtion of this principle: and, qthly, 
‘To impregnate and faturate them com- 
pletely with the fame in lefs than a 
tenth part of the time ufually em- 
ployed in tanning ; all which opera- 
* tions are performed in the following 
manner : 


Provide five veffels, called digefers, _ 


of any convénient materials and di- 
menfions, with an aperture at the bot- 
tom of each: let thembe placed near 
each other, and elevated upon fil- 
lages, or otherwife, fo that a pail or 
other fmaller veffel may be placed un- 
der them. Fill the digeiters with 
tan, that is to fay, with the bark of 
certain trees, of oak for inftance, cut 
finall, bruifed, or ground to a coarfe 
powder. Pour water on the tan in 
the firlt digefter, where it may ftand 
fome time, or be drawn off imme- 
diately. ‘This liquor is to be poured 
on the tan in the fecond digefter, 
and drawn off as before; then on the 
tan in the third digeiter, and fo on 
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until it comes through the tan in the 
fifth and laft. The liquor is then 
highly coloured, and marks from fix 
to eight degrees on the hydrometer 
for falts. ‘This liquor is to be ufed 
for tanning the thickeft hides; and 
may, for want of a more charafter- 
iftic name, be called the tanning lixi- 
vium. Ithas this peculiar property, 
that if you take a {mall quantity of it 
in a glafs, and pour on it a few drops 
of a folution of animal glue, the li- 
quor, which before was clear, be- 
comes turbid, and a whitifh fubftance 
falls to the bottom of the glafs. The 
precipitate thus obtained, by the 
means of the folution of glue; is a, 
fure indication that the liquor contains 
the tanning principle; for this rea- 
fon, that glue being of the fame na- 
ture with the fkins, or hides, of which 
it is made, whatéver fublitance unites 
itfelf indiffolubly with the former, will 
do fo likewife with the latter. 

This folution is made by diffolving 
a little common glue in water over 
a moderate fire: by means of it, not 
only oak bark, but alfo the bark of 
feveral other trees, fuch as the plane- 
tree, cheftnut-tree, the American 
hemlock-tree; poplar, elm, willow, . 
&c. as well as divers: fhrubs and 

lants, fuch as myrtle, fhumach, &c. 
all which I call raz, are found to cone 
tain the tanning principle; and by 
employing the folution as above, it 
will, in all cafes, be eafy to afcertain 
whether any given fubftance contains 
this principle or not. 

In the courfe of thefe lixiviations, 
two things will be obferved. 1. The 
liquor running from the digefter, at 
length lofes its colour. If in this ftate 
you take a little of itin a glafs, and 
repeat the former experiment, the li- 
quor no longer becomes turbid, but 
remains clear; which fhows it con- 
tains no more of the tanning prin- 
ciple : but if you pour into the fame 
glafs a few drops of a folution of ful- 
phate of iron, the liquor becomes 
thick and black. This liquor is not 
to be poured on the tan in the fecond 
digefter, but is to be laid by, and ufed 
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for the depilation, or taking off the 
hair, or wool, as will be more parti- 
cularly deicribed hereafter. It is dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of gallic laxi- 
winm, becavfe it appears to contain 
the fame principles as galls. 

The liquid fulphate of iron is ob- 
tained by diffolving a fmall quantity 
of iron m oil of vitriol diluted with 
water, or by diflolving green copper 
as in water. ‘This folution ferves to 
afcertain fuch fub{tances as contain the 
gallic principle, Lime water will alfo 
produce this effect. 

-When the liquor ceafes to grow 
black by the mixture of the fulphate 
of iron, it will be ufelefs to pour any 
more water on the tan in the firft di- 
gelter. This tan, being exhaufted 
both of the tanning and gallic prin- 
ciples, muft be removed, and new 
tan put in its place. 

2. You will obferve that the h- 
guor, after running through all the 
digefiers, at laft grows weak. Add 
to your ftock of tanning lixivium all 
the liquor that marks from fix to 
eight degrees on the hydrometer, 
What proceeds afterward from the laft 
digefter is to be poured on the new tan 
in the firft. Then the frefh water is 
to be conveyed on the tan in the fe- 
eond digefter, and the liquor of the 
firit to be laid by, while it marks fix 
or eight degrees on the hydrometer, 
and added to the tanning lixivium, 
which muft always be carefully fepa- 
rated from the gallic. In this man- 
ner, the tan in ali the digefters may 
be renewed, and the lixiviations con- 
tinued. 

’ The number of thefe lixiviations, 2s 
well as the mode of making them, 
may be varied at pleafure; the effen- 
tial point is to repeat them fo as to 
give the liquor a fufficient degree of 
concentration, which may be deter- 
mined by the hydrometer, and pro- 
portioned to the quicknefs required in 
the operation, and the thicknefs of 
the hides and kins to be tanned; all 
which experience will foon teach. As 
ail kinds of tan are not equally good, 
at will fometimes happen that dix or 
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more filtratiors will be necefiary te 
obtain a lixivium of fix or eight de« 
grees: in this cale, as well as where 
a greater quantity of liquor is re- 
guired, the number of digefters is to 
be increafed, and the fame method 
purfued as above; and when aweak- 
er lixivium is wanted, three or four 
filtrations will be fufficient. 

The perfon who direéts thefe lixi- 
viations fhould be provided with the 
folution of glue and fulphate of iron, 
already defcribed, in order to afcer- 
tain the qualities of the different Itxi- 
via, as well as with a hydrometer or 
areometer, properly graduated, to de- 
termine their degree of concentra- 
tion or fpecific gravity. 


COW HIDES, OX HIDES, &¢. 
1. Wafbing and Flefhing.—They 


fhould be wathed in running water, 
well cleaned, and fiefhed m the ufual 
way. 

2. Depilaticn, cr taking of the Hair. 
— Immerfe the hides for two or three 
days in a vat filled with the gallic lixi- 
vium, and a mixture of fulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, marking 66 degrees 
on the hydromer for acids, and in 
the proportion of 1 to 1c00; that is, 
one part of vitriolic acid to a thou- 
fand parts of the lixivium ; or 1 pint 
to 125 gallons. During this immer- 
fion, the hair is detached from the 
hides in fuch a manner, that you 
may eafily know when they are to be 
taken out of the vat, that is, when 
the hair is quite loofe. Jt is then to 
be {craped off with the round knife on 
the horfe, or beam. 

3. Raifing.—When raifing is ne- 
ceflary, which is feldom, if ever, the 
cafe, immerfe the hides for ten or 
twelve hours in a vat filled with wa- 
ter, and a five hundredth part of its 
volume of mineral acid, of the fame 
quality as the former, and the opera- 
tion of raifing, or {welling is done. 

4. Wath the hides repeatedly, and 
ufe the round knife; then they are 
fully prepared for tanning. 

5- Yanning—The remaining part 
of the procels confifts in tanning; pro- 
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perly fo called: for which purpofe, 
tteep the hides for fome hours in a 
weak lixivium of only one or two de- 
grees; to obtain which you may take 
that which runs from the fecond di- 
getter, or fome that has been already 
ufed for tanning. They are then to 
be put in a ftronger lixiviuam, where 
in a few days they will be brought to 
the fame degree of faturation with the 
liquer in which they are immerfed. 
The ftrength of the liquor being then 
coniiderably diminifhed, it mutt be 
renewed; and when the hides are 
completely faturated, that is, fuily 
tanned, which is known by cutting off 
a bit of the edge, remove the leather, 
and let it dry flowly in a fhady place. 


CALF SKINS, GOAT SKINS, &C. 


1. Fleth them with a knife, and 
work them in running water, like the 
others. 

2. Steep them in lime water, in 
which there fhould be more lime than 
the water can diflolve at once. What 
is not diffolved will fubfide at the bot- 
tom, but muft be mixed with the wa- 
ter, by ftirring it feveral times a day. 

3. After two or three days, remove 
the kins : when the hair is found quite 
loofe, fcrape it off on the horfe; wath 
and prefs the fins well, until the wa- 
ter running from them is perfeéily 
clear, and the lime totally extracted. 

4. Steep them firft in a weak lixi- 
vium, then tan them as above; but 
obferve, that the tanning lixivium 
muft not be near fo {trong as for the 

hides, 

Lime is ufed for thefe foft fkins in- 
ftead of the mixture of gallic lixivium 
and vitriolic acid, for this reafon, that 
the acid always {wells the leather more 
or lefs, and becaufe the lime may be 
more eafily extracted from them, by 
wafhing and compreffing them, than 
from the thick hides, which when 
limed are harfh and apt to crack, if 
the lime is not totally extracted be- 
fore they are tanned. 

Among the different modes of im- 
merfion, which may be practifed in 
the courfe of thefe operations, the beft 
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way feems to be that of fufpending 
the hides and fkins vertically in the 
lixivia, by means of tranfverfal rods 
or bars, and at fuch a diftance afunder 
as not to touch each other in any 
one point. Ji they are laid out one 
over the other, according to the 
common practice, they will require 
frequent Landing, in order that all the 
parts may be equally faturated, and 
to prevent the folds or plaits that 
would otherwife be formed in them : 
and this would occafion a confiderabie 
lofs of time and labour. 

In fome cafes it will be found ex- 
pedient to mix freth tan from time to 
time with the lixivium ; this and other 
modifications, fuch as the various 
ftrengths of the lixivium, the raifing 
or not raifing the hides, the ule of the. 
gallic lixivium, &c. which may be 
tound neceflary, will depend on the 
ftate and quality of the hides and 
fkins to be tanned, as well as on the 
purpofes for which they are intended : 
all thefe confidergtions mutt be left 
to the judgment of the manufaéturer, 
but do not in any way alter or change 
the principle on which this mode of 
tanning is founded. 

Befide the very great favings in 
point of time and labour, the leather 
tanned according to the above me- 
thod, being more completely fatu- 
rated, will be found to weigh heavier, 
to wear better, and to be lefs fufcep- 
tible of moifture, than the leather tan- 
ned in the ufual way. 

Tue following additional expla- 
nations may be of ufe to thofe to 
whom f{cientific terms and chemical 
Operations are not familiar. 

1. Refpeéting the number, the 
difpofition, and the dimenfions of the 
digetters. Five or fix of thefe vef- 
fels are fafficient to thow, by way of 
experiment, the nature of the pro- 
cefs, the different principles contained 
in the bark, how they are to be dif. 
tinguithed and feparated from each 
other, &c. But when the bufinefs is 
conductued on a permanent and ex- 
tenfive fcale, a much greater number 
will be neceflary, not only for the pur- 
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pole of fupplying the required quan- 
tity of liquor, but a!fo for fpending 
or completely exhautting this tan, par- 
técularly in cold weather, or if hard 
water is ufed, and the bark not grouad 
fine enough. I would recommend 
twelve digefters at leaft, fully to an- 
{wer thefe purpofes. 

They may be difpofed in four rows 
of three vefiels each: the two middle 
rows placed clofe to each other ; the 
two fide rows feparated from them by 
a paflage for a {mall cart, or wheel- 
barrow, to fill the digetters occa- 
fionally with new tan, and to remove 
it when fpent. . The bottoms of the 
four front digeflers, or thofe neareft 
the vats, fhould be fome inches high- 
er than the edge of the vats, fo that, 
when the liquor is ready, it may, by 
means of a fhoot, and turning the 
cock in the digefter, run of itfelf into 
the vat where it is wanted. Over 
each of thefe front digefters is to be 
placed a fecond, projecting a little into 
it, fo that, by turning a cock, the li- 
quor may run from the upper into the 
lower digefter, without the trouble of 
pumping ; and over the fecond, a 
third placed in the fame manner, and 
for the fame purpofe. 

By this difpofition of the digefters, 
all the labour of pumping is avoided, 
except from each of the loweit to the 
uppermott one of the next row. The 
four inferior digefters muft confe- 
quently be provided with an eye each, 
for the pump to ftand in when necef- 
fary. 

Befide the cock, or plug, placed 
in the part of the fuperior digetters 
which projects into thofe immediately 
under them, there muft be another in 
the fide for the rurpofe of conveying 
the liquor into the vats, when necef- 
fary, by means of a thoot. 

As to the dimenfions of thefe vef- 
fels, their depth thould not exceed two 
feet and a half, or three feet at moft; 
but they may be as wide as the breadth 
of the fhed or building, where they 
are erected, will admit ; and, if large 
enough to contain half a ton of bark 
at a time, the better will they anfwer 
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the defired end. They fheuld be 
made of wood, and not pitched. Me- 
tallic, or brick digefters, would great!y 
injure the liquor ; no cement, or mor- 
tar made of Hime, fhould be afed in 
them, becaufe lime deftroys all the 
tanning principle with whicn it comes 
incontaa. 

Thongh thefe obfervations are ap- 
plicable chiefly where new digetlers 
of the moft convenient form are to be 
erected, yet even in old tan yards, 
where fome of the pits already in ufe 
may be converted into digefters, their 
number and depth fhould be attended 
to. There fhould be twelve of them, 
at leaft, if poffible, for the reafons 
already affigned; that is, for fupply- 
ing the neceflary quantity of liquor, 
and completely exhauiling the tan: 
their depth fhould not exceed three 
feet, that the preffure of too high a 
column of bark may not prevent the 
water from diffolving all its parts 
equally, and that the tan, by clod- 
ding, which it is apt to do, may nct 
prevent the liquor from running. No 
more water fhould be poured on the 
tan than is fufficient to cover it, and 
therefore the eyes of thefe fpenders 
fhould be no larger than is abfolutely 
neceifary for the pump to ftand in. 

Ii is icarcely neceflary to add, that 
the bark as well as the infufions fhould 
be carefully protected from rain, 
fnow, and hail, which would injure 
them materially ; and even from the 
froft, if poffible, becaufe the opera- 
tion of the liquor, when frozen, is 
totaily fufpended. 

2. Five or fix days are generally 
fufficient for the immerfion of the 
hides in the fame vats, as by that 
time they come to an equilibrium, in 
point of faturation, with the liquor ; 
that is to fay, they acquire all the 
ftlrength the liquor can give them. 
They are then to be fhifted into a 
ftronger infufion, where they may re- 
main the fame number of days. In 
mild weather, if the liquor is of a pro- 
per iirength, three or four immer- 
fions, of five or fix days each, will 


be fafficient to tan the hides,which in 
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the old mode require eighteen or 
twenty months to be completely tan- 
ned. To keep them longer im the 
fame liquor would be fo much time 
Jott, as in making the infufions it 
would be a lofs of time to let the li- 
quor ftand more than a couple of 
hours on the fame tan. It is not the 
length of time during which the fame 
water ftands on the bark, but the 
number of waterings, that will com- 
pletely feparate the tanning principle 
from it. As the heavielt and beft 
part of the liquor always falls to the 
bottom of the vats, it fhould be ftir- 
red up from time to time. 

3. The ufe of the folution of glue 
fhould not be negleéted. Since this 
folution has been made known as a 
teit for afcertaicing the prefence of the 
tanning principle in the infufions of 
different kinds of bark, a great va- 
riety of them have been already 
found, and many others may yet be 
difcovered, to be excelent fubftitutes 
for oak bark; and in proportion as 
their ufé becomes general, it will ne- 
ceffarily lower the prefent high price 
of the latter article, and fave many 
young oaks. 

Among the barks already found, 
by means of this teft, to contain the 
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tanning principle in a greater or lefs 
proportion, the principal are thofe of 
the tollowing trees, viz. willow, afh, 
hazel, Spanifh cheftnut, poplar, fal- 
low, cherry-tree, birch, fycamore, 
plum.tree, beech, and elder. 

4- In tan vards where there is not 
a fufficient body of running water for 


foaking and walhing the fkins, in or-' 


der to extract the lime from them, 
the prefent mode of extracting it in 
grainers, by means of pigeon’s dung, 
hen’s dung, or other alkaline fub- 


ftances, may be continued ; but the 


fkins fhould never be put into the fame 
liquor in which hides rnhaired with 
the gallic and vitriolic actds have been 
tanned. ‘The ufe of thefe acids is not 
abfolutely neceflary either to fhorten 
the time or, produce good leather, but 
when ufed will be found to add con- 
fiderably to its weight. 

5. By means of tue hydrometer the 
comparative value of all forts of bark 
may be eatily determined. For this 
purpofe, take equal quantities of the 
barks to be compared; irifuie them 
the fame number of times in equal 
quantities of water, ana the hydro- 
meter will fhow their relative ftrength 
and value, 


AN ACCOUNT OF TILBURY FORT. 
With a perfpefive View of that important Fortrefs., 


TILSURY FORT is fituate in 
the parith of Weft Tilbury, oppofite 
Gravefend ; it is a very regular forti- 
fication, and may be termed the key 
of London. The plan was laid by fir 
Martin Beckman, chief en ineer to 
Charles 11. It was intended to be a 
pentagon, but the water baftion was 
never built. The efplanade is very 
large, and the baftions, which are 
faced with brick, are faid to be the 
largeftin England. It has a double 
moat, the innermoft of which is one 
hundred and eighty feet broad ; wita 
a good countericarp, a covered way, 
ravelins and tefails. 

On the Iand fide are two {mall re- 
doubts of brick ; but its chief ftrength 


on that fide, confifts in its being able 
to lay the whole level under water. 
On the fide next the river, isa firong 
curtain, with a noble gate, called the 
water gate, in the middle; and the 


‘ditch 1s palifaded. Before this cur- 


tain is a platform in the piace of a 
counterfcarp, on which are pla::ted 
one hundred and fix guns, from twen- 
ty-four to forty-fix pounders each, 


befide fmalier ones planted between, 


them; and the_baitions and curtains 
are alfo planted witn guns. Here 
likewife is a high tower called the 
Block houfe, faid to have been built 
in the reign of queen Elifabeth. 

Tie mention of this illuftrious prin- 
cefs, naturally reminds us of the dif- 
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play the made, near this place, of her 
heroic {pirit—‘ The more,’ fays 
Hume, ‘ to excite the martial fpirit 
of the nation (threatened by the fa- 
mous Spanifh Armada) the queen ap- 
peared on horfeback in the camp at 
Tilbury ; and riding through the lines, 
difcovered a cheerful and animated 
countenance, exhorted the foldiers to 
remember their duty to their country 
and their religion, and profefied her 
intention, thouch a woman, to lead 
them herielf into the field againft th 
enemy, and rather to perith in baitle 
than furvive the ruin and flavery of 
her people. By this fpirited behavi- 
our the revived the tenderneis and ad- 
miration of the foldiery: an attach- 
ment to her perfon, became a kind of 
enthufiafm among them: and they 
afked one another, whether it were 
poffible that Englifhmen could aban- 
don this glorious caufe, covld difplay 
lefs ‘ortitude than appeared in the fe- 
male fex, or could ever by any dan- 
gers be induced to relinquifh the de- 
tence of their heroic princef, ?” 

To this honourable tefiimony of the 
hiftorian, it may vot be improper to 
fubjcin the fpeech her majeliy made. 
The dangers we have more recently 
warded off, may render agreeable 
this fpecimen of true Enghth courage, 
which we truft willever be found, in 
the illuflrious houfe of Hanover. 

‘My loving people, 

© We have been periuaded by fome, 

that are careful of our fafety, to take 

eed how we commit ourfelves to arm- 
ed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; 
but [ aflure you, I do not defire tolive 
to di?ruft my faithful and loving peo- 
ple. Lettyrants fear: 1 have always 
fo behaved myfelf, that, under Ged, 
I have placed my chiefeft ftrength and 
fafegvard in the loyal! hearts and good- 
will of my fubjeéts, And therefore I 
am come among you at this time, 
not as for my recreation or fport, but 
being refolved, in the midft and heat 
of the battle,"to live or die among 
you all: to lay down, for my God, 
and for my kingdom, and for my 


people, my honour and my bloods 
even in the duft, I know I have bur 
the body ofa weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart of a king, and a 
king of Engknd too ; and think foul 
fcorn that Parma or Spain, or’ any 
prince of Europe, fhould dare to. in- 
vade the borders of my realms :*to 
which, rather than any ‘difhonour 
fhould grow by me, I mvf If will take 
up arms; I myfelf will be your ge- 
neral, judge, and rewarder of every 
one of your virtues in the field. I 
know already, by your forwardnefs, 
that you have deferved rewards and 
crowns ; and we do affure you, on the 
word of a prince, they fhall be duly 
paid you. In the mean time, my 
lieutenant- general thall be in my flead, 
than whom never prince commanded 
a more noble and worthy fubjeét; not 
doubting by your obedience to my 
general, by your concord in the camp, 
and your valour in the field, we. fhall 
fhortly have a famous victory over 
thofe enemies of my God, of my 
kingdom, and of my people.’ 

Ths camp, which was fituate 
where the windmill is, and of which 
there are fome traces ftill vifible, con- 
fiiied of twenty-two thoufand foot, 
and fifteen hundred horfe, under the 
command of Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicetter. 

Weft Tilbury is an ancient town, 
but has little now worthy of notice. 
Here the four Roman prqconfular 
ways crofied each otler, and in the 
year 630, this was the fee of bifhop 
Ceadda, or St. Chad, who converted 
the Eaft Saxons. It is fituate by the 
marfhes, which are rented by the 
farmers and grazing butchers of Lon- 
don, who generally flock them with 
Lincolnfhire and Leicefterfhire we- 
thers, which dre fent hither from 
Smithfield in September and Oftober, 
and fed here till Chriiimas or Candle- 
mas; and this is what the butchers 
call right marfh mutton. In this pa- 
rifh is a celebrated {pring alteratiye 


water, difcovered in :717, 
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Meruop of enucaTine th Dear and Dums: 
[By the Azse pg t’Eree.—Tranflated from the French and Latin.] 


THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


FEW are the inftructors of the deaf 
and dumb of whom there is any ac- 
counts, and of the very few publica- 
tions Which have at any time been 
given to the world, in order to pro- 
mote their tuition, it is now not eafy 
to meet with one. - 

Of former inftruétors, he who feems 
to have obtained greateft notice was 
Bonet, a prieft, fecretary to the con- 
ftable of Caftile, whofe younger bro- 
ther had loft the fenfe of hearing when 
two years old. The difficulty of pro- 
curing inftru€tion for him creating 
much diftrefs in the family, Bonet, 
qualified for the province of tuition by 
greatknowledge and uncommon learn- 
ing, undertook the care of his educa- 
tion; in which he fucceeded beyond 
every hope. The fyftem that he form- 
ed on the occafion was printed at 
Madrid, in 1620, under the title of 
* Reduction de las Letras, y Arte para 
enfenar 4 hablar los Mudos,’ dedi- 
cated to Philip 111, and accompanied, 
according to the cuftom of the age, 
with encomiums in verfe and profe 
from poets and philofophers. ‘The 
author is faid to have been afterward 
in the fervice of the prince of Carig- 
nan, and to have continued many years 
to teach perfons to whom the misfor- 
tune of deafnefs made his leffons need- 
fal. When Dr. Johnfon mentions the 
inftruction of the deaf and dumb as 
having been firft practifed on the fon 
of a conftable of Spain, he muft allude 
to Bonet as the teacher. 

We are able to trace this inftruction 
fomewhat higher, however. It was 
exercifed in the fame country by Peter 
Ponce, a Benedistine monk, toward 
the end of the fixteenth century. He 
has publithed nothing ; but his com- 
plete fuccefs is particularly related by 
two of his friends and countrymen, 
who had feen his {cholars; by Valle- 
fius, in a Latin work of great reputa- 


tion, * De Sacra Philofophia,’ * Con- 
cerning the Philoiophy contained in 
the Scriptures ;’ and by Antonio Pe- 
réz, a prieft. of his own order, ina 
Spanifh work. j 
The tuition of the deaf was alfo 
confidered by ab Helmont, a German, 
in a very ingenious publication, en- 
tiled * Alphibeti vere Naturalis He- 
braici breviflima Delineatio” ‘A 
brief De!ineation of the truly natural 


‘H.braic Alphabet,’ printed at Salz- 


burgh, in 1657; in which the author 
mentions the trial of his fk:ll upon one 
pupil only, who became maftcr of his 
vernacular tongue very expeditiouily, 
and acquired the Hebrew of himfelf. 
-About 1690, Amman, a Swifs phy- 
fician of eminent abilities and exter- 
five erudition, who was then recently 
returned to his native country from 
Holland, was induced to migrate a 


‘fecond time at the folicitation “of a 
friend at Haerlem, to give inftruétion 


to an only daughter, a beautiful girl, 
born deaf, His fuccefs with her was 
rapid and complete; and he after- 
ward undertook the tuition of others 
having the fame infirmity. In 1692, 
he publithed a fmall treatife upon the 
fubjec&t in Latin, under the title of 
* Surdus Loguens,’ dedicated to Peter 
Kolard, the father of the young lady 
his firft pupil, whofe cafe had given 
rife to the compofition. An enlarged 


‘edition of it appeared in 1700, with 


the title of ‘ Differtatio de Loquela,’ 
and dedicated to a magiftrate of Ams 
fterdam. Wallis, wiole deptt of {ci- 
ence and acutencfs of intellect had led 
him early to pronounce, on tpecula- 
tion, the pratticability of teaching the 
deaf to fpeak, was ‘prevailed upon, 
feven or eight vears after, to verily 
his theory in the tuition of Mr. Whale 
ley, 2 young gentleman of Northamp- 
ton, deaf and dumb from his tirth. 
Having fully fucceeded in the firtt ef- 
fay of his fkill, he made a tecond 
with the fon of admiral Popham; and 
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was afterward employed in the in- 
ftruction of the deaf and dumb pu- 
pils without teaching them to fpeak. 
In hi grammar in the Englifh lan- 
guage, compo'ed of Latin with a view 
of extending the knowledge of it to 
foreign nations, he has given « Trac- 
atus Progmialis de Loquela, five 
Lite:arum omaium Formatione et 
genuino Sono,’ * An introductory 
‘Treatife On Speech, or on the Forma- 
tion acd genuine Sound ofall Letters ;’ 
which, though not publifhed with the 
immediate or primary defign of fhow- 
ing how the deaf might be brought 
to articulate, was, however, well cal- 
culated for that purpofe, and accord- 
ingly referred to him in a fubfegent 
tract, * Concerning his Method of in- 
ftrudting Perfons Deaf and Dumb.’ 
The firit edition of the grammar was 
in the Philofophical TranfaCiions for 
1698. 

In recent times this art has been 
exercifed in Paris, by father Vanin 
and Mr. Perreire; in Leipfick, by 
Mr. Heinich; in London, by Mr. 
Baker; and in Edinburgh, by Mr. 
Braidwood. 

By a contingency, fuch as deftines 
multitudes to particular ftudies or avo- 
cations, the Abbé de Il’Epée engaged 
in it. Vanin had under his tuition 
two young ladies, who were twin 
fitters, both having the misfortune of 
deafnefs and dumbnefs. Death foon 
deprived them of his leffons; and as 
an inftructor to fupply his place was 


fought for in vain, the Abbé de l’Epée_ 


undertook to continue their education. 
‘The contemplation of their condition 
excited his tendernets, and his tender- 
nefs inflamed his philanthropy toward 
all in the fame affli€ting circumftances. 
His mind thus turned to the fubjeé, 
was, by degrees, whoily abforbed in 
it; till, at latt, incited by religion and 
humanity, he dedicated him/elf entirely 
to their tuitiom. He inilituted a femi- 
hary in which he received as many of 
the deaf and dumb as he couid fuper- 
in tend, and he formed preceptors to 
teach thofe in diftant parts. The 
samber of his fcholars grew to up- 


ward of fixty; and, as the famé of 
his operations extended, perfons from 
Germany, from Switzerland, from 
Spain, and from Holland, came to 
Paris to be initiated in the method he 
practifed, and transfer it to their fe- 
veral countries, 

As no one had more attentively 
confidered, or was ever more fully en- 
gaged in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, he was induced,. like Bonet 
and other precurfors in the art, to 
write and to publifh concerning it. 

In his work he communicated to 
the world a mean that he had devifed 
as a fubititute for the agency of hear- 
ing in the conveyance of ideas; an 
invention which he claims entirely as 
his own, being no lefs than that of a 
new language by figns, minutely accu- 
rate and copioully extenfive; compre- 
hending the expreffion of every term 
or idea given by any vocal tongue, 
When the theory of this new language 
was prefented, it was no longer a 
mere fpeculative hypothefis, but an 
actual fyftem already reduced to prac- 
tice, ferving all the offices of oral 
{fpeech ; and as fuch, in common daily 
ufe with the Abbé and his pupils, and 
with the difciples of the .Abbé and 
their pupils. 

Genius ever exercifing itfelf in im- 
provements, difcoveries, and inven- 
tions, its productions are almoft uni- 
verfaliy obnoxious at their origin, as 
they difturb the tranquillity of dulnefs 
and ignorance, contradi& prejudice, 
or alarm intereit. Thefe were in- 
ftantly iu a ferrnent on the publication 
of the Abbé de l’Epée’s contrivance. 
Some combated the utility of it; and 
others, in defiance of pofitive evi- 
dence, and demonftration, and faét, 
denied its practicability. 

Curiofity, now awakened, will be 
ready to demand fome particulars of 
one whofe genius and whofe labours 
place him among the illufirious bene- 
fattors of mankind: but, unlefs in 
tranfitory fheets preferved only by ac- 
cident, in local works not eafily con- 
fulted, or in recent publications which 
there has been no opportunity to ob- 

















tain, no biography nor notice of the 
Abbé de I’Epée is to be found (witha 
fingle exception) befide what 1s fur- 
nifhed by his own volume, here tranf- 
lated, and the hiforical drama of 
which he is the hero, lately produced 
in France by moni. de Bouilly. Thus 
it is poflible, that he whom France 
acknowledges as the greatcit character 
fhe has yet produced, might have 
funk in the ftream of oblivion, but for 
the cafual glance of a poet, to whom 
a law record * fuggefted the idea of 
exhibiting him on the flage. But if 
any thing can expiate this neglect, 
the national honour muft be redeemed 
by the eulogy beftowed upon him, 
which has fuddenly diffufed his fame 
to furrounding nations: an eulogy fo 
fublime it will not be eafy to equal, 
nor poffible to furpafs. 


a 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB IS TO COMMENCE, 


Ir is not by the mere pronuncia- 
tion of words, in any language, that 
we are taught their fignification. The 
words door, windows, &c. &C. in cur 
own, might have been repeated to us 
hundreds of times in vain; we fhould 
never have attached an idea to them, 
had not the objects defignated by thefe 
names been fhown to us at the fame 
time. A fign of the hand or of the 
eye has been the fole mean by which 
we learned to unite the idea of theie 
objeéts with the founds that tirack our 
ear. Whenever we heard thete founds, 
the fame ideas arofe in our minds, be- 
caufe we recollected the figas made to 
us when they were pronouncec. 

Exadly fimilar muft be our mea- 
{ures with the deafand dumb. ‘Their 
tuition commences with ieaching them 
a manual alphabet, fuch as boys at 
{choo] make ufe of to hold converfa- 
tion at one end of a form with their 
companions atthe other. ‘The various 
figures of thefe letters ftrike forcibly 
the eyes of deaf and dumb perfons, 
who no more confound them, than we 
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confound the various founds that ftrike 
our ears. 

We next write (I fay we, becaufe 
in‘ the operations with my deaf and 
dumb pupils, I frequently have ailift- 
ance) in large charaéters with a white 
crayon, upon a black table, thefe two 
words, t#e door, and we fhow them 
the door. They immediately apply 
their manual alphabet five or fix times 
to each of the letters eompofing the 
word door (they fpell it with their fin- 
gers) and imprefs on their memory 
the number of letters and arrangement 
of them; this doue, they eftace the 
word, and taking the crayon them- 
felves, write it down in charaéters, ne 
matter whether well or ill formed; 
afterward they will write it, as often 
as you fhow them the fame objeé. 

It wil! be the fame wita refpe& to 
every thing elie pointed out to them, 
the name being previoufly written 
down ; which being firft done on the 
table, in large charaéters, may afver- 
ward be infcribed in charaéters of or- 
dinary fize, upon different cards ; and 
thefe being given to them, they amufe 
themfeives in examining one another’s 
proficiency, and sidicule thofe that 
blunder. Experience has manifefted 
that a deaf and dumb perfon pof- 
fefling any mental powers will acquire 
by this method upward of eighty 
words in lefs than three days. 

Take fome cards, having fuitable 
inferiptions, and deliver them one by 
One to your pupil; he will carry bis 
hand fucceffiveiy to every part of his 
body conformably to the name on the 
card delivered to him. Mix and fhufle 
the cards as you pleafe, he will make 
no miltake ; or if you choofe to write 
down any of thefe names on the table, 
you will fee him, in like manner, dif- 
tinguifh with his finger every obje& 
whofs name is fo offered him; and 
thus clearly prove, that he compre- 
hends the meaning of every one. 

By this procets, the pupil will ob. 
tain, in a very few days, a knowledge 
of all the words which exprefs the 
different parts of our frame, from head 
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to foot, as Well as of thofe thar ex- 
prefs the various objetis which fur- 
round us, on being properly pointed 
out to him, as you write their names 
down ou the table, or on cards put 
into his hands. 
vw 
i 

HOW THE DEAF AND DUMB MAY 
" BE BROUGHT TO UNDERSTAND, 

IN SOME MEASURE, WHAT I1T 18 

TO HEAR, AURIBUS AUDIRE. 


In attempting to explain this ar- 
ticle to the deaf and dumb, I go to 
work as follows; 

I dire&t a large pan to be brought, 
and order it to be filled with water. 
The water being perfeai'y fettled, I 
take an ivory ball, or fomething fimi- 
Jar, and drop it perpendicularly io. I 
make my pupil obferve the undulation 

roduced in the water, which would 
a much greater in a pond cr ina ri- 
ver: but the deaf and dumb having 
feen this undulatory motion in both, 
call it to mind very eafily. Then I 
write down as follows: ‘I drop the 
ball into the water ; the water being 
difplaced, runs up and ftrikes the edge 
of the pan.’ Not a word of this is 
unintelligible to my pupils. 

Next [take up a fcreen, or fome- 
thing fimilar, and flapping it in my 
hand, the curtains flutter, and leaves 
of paper fly about. I blow upon the 
hands of one of my pupils with my 
mouth; and I call all that air. Then 
I write down further: * The room is 
full of air, as the pan is full of wa- 
ter: I ftrike upon the table, the air 
is difplaced and ftrikes againft the 
walls of the room, in the {ame man- 
ner as the water’is difplaced, and 
ftrikes againit the edges of the pan.’ 

T now take out my alarum watch, 
and fetting it properly, I make each 
of my pupils feel the little hammer 
which ftrikes againft his finger with 
great rapidity. I then tell him that 
we have all a little hammer in the ear ; 
that the air being difplaced in making 
its way toward the walls of the room, 
theets with our ear, which it enters, 
and caufes the little hammer there to 


move in the fame way that T make the 
corner of my handkerchief move with 
my breath. (This is the language I 
hold with them, and I think it right 
not to alter it here.} After this, I 
get a perfon who hears, to ftand with 
his face againft the wall, and his back 
toward me, requefling him to turn 
round, and come forward as foon as 
he hears me ftrike upon the table. I 
ftrike; and the reft is executed as 
agreed upon. I fhow that the air 
met with his ear, and having entered 
it, caufed his little hammer to move, 
the fenfation of which made him turn 
round, and come forward. 

I afterward fend the fame perfon 
into another room: I ftrike, and he 
comes back dircétly. I deciare that 
the fame operation has taken place in 
his ear, and ferved him for a fignal to 
come back. It is thus we fhow that 
fosnd is propagated by means of un- 
dulating air (we explain alfo why this 
propagation is flower than that of 
light). As to whatreally takes place 
in the interior of the ear, anatomiits 
will pleafe to recolleét that we are ad- 
drefling ourfelves to perfons who are 
deaf and dumb, confequently that phy- 
fical exactnefs is out of the’ cafe. 

We now inform our ftudents, that 
if they do not hear, it is becaufe they 
have notin their ears this hammer ; or 
elfe becaufe it is too much enveloped 
for the motion of the air to make an 
impreffion 3 or, laftly, becaufe, if it 
does move and itrike, the part upon 
which it acts is, in a manner, paraly- 
tic. 

The explications I have given at 
various times on this fubject, have pro- 
duced very different effeéts upon dif- 
ferent pupils; fome being highly gra- 
tified at knowing what it is to hear, 
others profoundly dejected at not hav- 
ing the hammer in their ears, or at its 
being enveloped. The firft two that 
attended this leCture, having given an 
account of it at home, could not fup- 
prefs their chagrin, upon learning that 
the houfe-cat and canary-bird had both 
the little hammer in their ears. 

From the above, it will be eafy to 
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guefs the notion which the deaf ond 
dumb form refpecting our faculty of 
hearing. : 

When all my fcholars are in my 
fludy, their whole attention engroffed 
by a picture which they have not feen 
before, if I ftamp on the floor, every 
one, without exception, whatever their 
number, immediately turns round ; 
the pulfation they feel at their feet 
being a fuflicient notice, that t defire 
them to look toward me. 

A few minutes after, I let them 
know that twenty perfons are in my 
antichamber, who cannot perceive me, 
nor I them, whom, neverthelefs, | fhall 
caufe to enter, that they may have the 
pleafure of looking at the fame pic- 
ture. I call them aloud, and they 
enter immediately. The deaf and 
dumb comprehend that thefe perfons 
have experienced a vibration in the ear 
fomething fimilar to what they them- 
felves felt at the feet when I ftamped 
upon the floor. 

The faculty of hearing, therefore, 


appears to them, an internal difpofi- 
tion of our ears, rendering us capable 
of fenfations there, of which their own 
ears are incapable, becaufe the door 
is fhut fo as to prevent the air from 
penetrating, or becaufe they are withe 
out the littl hammer to firike, or 
without the drum which it is to itrike 
npon: and as they perceive that the 
ftamping of the foot on the floor pro- 
duces more or lefs motion at their feet, 
in proportion to the force of the ftroke, 
fo they conceive that the motion pros 
duced in our ears is more or lefs fele 
in proportion to the degree of violence 
with which the air enters: they have 
nearly the fame idea of it as of the 
wind blowing with more or lefe 
ftrength. 

But as we can give no diftin@ idea 
of the diiference of colours to a per- 
fon born blind, neither can we give 
the deaf and dumb a diftinét idea of 
the difference of founds produced in 
our ears by the different articulation of 
letters. 


On the ATTRACTIVE Power of BopIES FLOATING on WATER. 


[By Dr. G. 


IF a few fmall dry bodies, fuch as 
bits of dry leaves or faw-du', be 
thrown into water, and :mmeried at 
about the dittance of an inch under 
each other, du:ing the time of immer 
fion, you will fee the bodies feparate 
themfelves a little from each other, 
owing# as may be readily conceived, 
to the effects of the motion occafioned 
by immerfing them in the fluid. If 
you then bring one of thefe bodies 
near to another, the latter will every 
where follow the other, whether you 
immerie it deeper, raife it above the 
water, or’ move it horizonially ; and 
both bodies will hang to each other, 
and thus exercife a kind of attractive 
force. ‘This, however, is not the ef- 
fect of the reciprocal attraction of the 
bodies; for, in the firit cafe, that is, 
when you immerie the one body deep- 
er, the other will endeavour to ap- 
proach it, becaule a cavity or circular 
vacuity is produced, in which it mug 


Carradori. ] 


then follow the current; and the caufe 
of this is, that the cohefive power of 
the water is not fo {trong as the attrace 
tion which it exercifes over that body, 
and therefore its furface always yie.ds 
more, and, keeping behind the body, 
puthes 1 forward, and, as it were, fwal- 
lows ic up. This phenomenon is exhi- 
bited by all floating bodies which at- 
tra& the water; for they follow the 
fame movement, which, according to 
the adhefion which it has with the bo- 
dy, either rifes upward or finks down, 
As it has been obferved, that all 
bodies which contain a certain volas 
tile o- fixed oil. or vefin, have an ex- 
tenfive power, whether they be fluid 
or hard, and, in the lait’ cafe, that 
they fal: into duit as foon as they are 
applied to the furface of the water, [ 
am of opinion, ihat all fubftances 
which exhid:t {uch ‘4 phenomenon 
contain a common oil, or refin, which 
gives rife to it, 1 wili not here men- 
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tion that feries of bodies, all of an 
cily or refinous nature, with which I 
inade experiments ; but | can affert, 
that they all produced this effeét in a 
greater or lefs degree. Milk, for 
example, which, as every one knows, 
is anexprefled juice, extends itfelf up- 
on water, as well as the milky juice 
of the tithymalus, and other plants of 
the like kind, though vifibly with lefs 
force ; and therefore, there is no rea- 
fon to doubt, that the farina of fruits 
and other feeds, is of the fame nature 
as an expreffed juice, as, both ina 
hard and fluid ftate, it extends itfelf 
on the water in the fame manner as 
the milky juice of plants. ‘The caufe 
of the greater velocity with which 
farina fpreads itfelf on water than 
milk, and the milky juice of plants, 
ought, in my opinion, to be afcrib-d, 
without all doubt, to the refinous parts 
which forma difference between it and 
milk, as the latter contains a fixed 
oil, This is the cafe not only in re- 
gard to common meal, but alfo in re- 
gard to the tuberous roots, all the 
grailes, and, in general, all plants; 
and befide thefe, the farina of a great 
number of feeds of various kinds, 
both infammable and incombullible, 
with which I made experiments: 
mealy fruits have this property in an 
eminent degree; and on this account 
we have reafon to affert, that all of 
them have a fuperabundance of refi- 
nous particles, and that they muf af- 
ford nourifhing food. There is rea- 
fon to believe, that the refinous part 
of corn, or fruit, confifts in the gela- 
tine, and, therefore, I imagined that 
ftarch, as a kind of mucilage, mutt 
be deprived of its property of ex- 
tending itfelf in water; but it, how- 
ever, poflefles that property, though 
in a leis degree than meal. We can- 
not, therefore, refufe to admit in it 
a refinous fubftance alfo. It muft, 
however, be a fubftance more muci- 
laginous than gelatine itfelf, or refin ; 
and we mutt aicribe the difference of 
thefe two fub‘tances to the proportion 


of this principle, and, perhaps alfo . 


to its differeat combinations. 
6 


Real gum, when divided into as 
fmall particles as poffible, has an ex- 
tenfive movement on the furface of the 
water alfo. I, therefore, confider 
gum, refinous gui, and refin, to be 
almoft degrees of one and the fame 
fubftance. 

When I was making exp¢riments 
of this kind with different fubftances, 
a thought ttruck me,'to pound a piece 
of bread, made of dry grain, and to 
make experiments with it alfo, in or- 
der to afcertain, whether it fill res 
tained the property of meal, and [ 
found that it {till exhibited the fame 
phenomenon.. This induced me to 
conclude, that the refinous part of 
meal is deftroyed neither by fermen- 
tation nor the procefs of baking. 

Before I quit this fubjet, it may 
not be fuperfluous, to inform thofe 
who may wifh to make experiments 
of this fort, particularly with a view 
to difcover thofe fub{tances which con- 
tain oil or refin, what cautions mutt 
be ufed to prevent them from falling 
into errors. Their firft care, then, 
ought to be, that the water on which 
the fubiiance with which they mean 
to make their experiments is thrown, 
may have a large furface, and the 
experiment will be decifive when it 
is performed in a vefiel into which 
the water flows and runs out, or in 
a river or pond. 

If the experiment be made in a vef- 
fel filled with water; oily impurities 
may eafily adhere to the fides of it, 
and thus prevent the ‘effect, as they 
will occupy the furface of the water. 

Care muft be taken alfo, that no 
oily fubfance, of whatever nature, 
may have been previoufly adhering 
to the veffel; for, in that cafe, the 
experiment would fail. 

. The evaporation of the body may 
alfo occafion deception. I have my- 
felf obferved, that when the hand is 
rubbed under the armpits, over the 
forehead, or on any other part of the 
body from which more oily evapo- 
ration proceeds than from others, 
and if a piece of earth be taken in 
this hand and placed on the water, 
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an extenfive movement immediately 
takes place. The fame thing may 
happen, if the fubfance with which 
the experiment is made be held a long 
time in the hand. It is therefore ne- 
cefiary to walh the hands, and, after 


they have been well dried, to proceed 
to the experiment by throwing the 
fubftance on the water from a {mall 
fpoon. It may thence be readily con- 
ceived what efrors may arife if all thefe 
precautionary rulcs are not obferved. 


THEATRE. 


A NEW Comedy by Mr. Reynolds, 
called FOLLY as 1T FLIES, was repre- 
fented, for the firit time, at Covent-garden 
theatre, O&ober 30. 

: DramaTis PERSONE. 

Sir Herbert Melmoth, Mr. Murray ; 
Leonard Melmoth, Mr. H. Jobniton; 
‘Tom Tick, Mr. Lewis ; Peter. Polt Obit, 
Mr. Munden; Shenkin, Mr. Knight ; 
Dr. Infallible, Mr. Simmons; Malcour; 
Mr. Whitfield ; Curfitor, Mr. Waddy. 
Georgiana, Mrs. Gibbs ; lady Melmoth; 
Mifs Murray. 

The {rene lies in London.—The ferious 
part of this comedy arifes from the extra- 
vagance of lady Melmoth, the fecond 
wite of fir Herbert, and who had been his 
ward. By indulging in every fafhionable 
excels fhe had induced her hufband to 
{quander away all his property, and his 
only refource for paying his debts and 
fjupporting her expences, is to perfuade 
his fon Leonard, the iffue of his firft mar- 
riage, to confent to cut off the entail of 
the family. eftate. Leonard, a gallant 
naval officer, is fo affeétionate a fon, that 
he is readily difpofed to affent to this def- 
perate propofal, but is perfuaded to refufe 
it by Georgiana, his father’s ward, be- 
tween whom and Leonard a tender at- 
tachment prevails. Leonard, therefore, 
inftead of complying, expoitulates with 
his father, and the latter confidering the 
refufal as the refult of felfith artifice, dif- 
miffes his fon inanger. At length credi- 
tors feize on the whole of tir Herbert's 
property, and he is obliged to fecret him- 
felf. Lady Melmoth, under ali her 
fathionable extravagance, poffeffes an ex- 
cellent heart, and is brought by diltrefs to 
the moft agonizing remorfe. It appears 
that, in an interview between fir Herbert 
and Leonard, the former, with a piitol in 
his hand, had threatened to difpatch him 
felf rather than avail himfelf of his fon's 
confent to cut off the entail on the condi- 
tion of parting with lacy Melmoth. Leo- 
nard, apprehenfive of delpesate coufe- 
quences, endeavoured to get hold of the 
piftol, but in the ftruggle it 1s difcharged 
upon himiclf, This event gives encourage- 


ment to Malcour, an infidious friend of 
Leonard, and who had been a former 
lover of lady Melmoth, to hope that his 
difhonourable views on her would fucceeds 
He therefore refolves in cafe Leonard, who 
is faid to be in extreme danger, fhould die, 
to accufe his father of the murder, unlefs 
lady Meimoth will litten ,to his licentious 
addrefies. Sir Herbert, in the agonies of 
parental sffeciion and remorfe, determines 
to fee his fon, who is at Maicour’s houfe, 
and obtains admiffion in the abfente of 
Malcour, who had ordered his fervants to 
admit nobody to Leonard's apartment. 
Sir Herbert, however, prevails upon the 
atrendant to let him pafs. Lady Herbert 
alfo goes to Malcour’s houfe, to expreis 
her contrition to Leonard before he dies, 
but is unfortunately encountered by Mal- 
cour, who urges his difhonourable fuit, 
but is rejefted with horror. Lady Her- 
bert faints on the fpot, oppreffed by the 
exaggerated recital of Malcour, imparting 
the death of Leonard, and the probable 
conviction of her hufband. At this pe- 
riod fir Herbert and Leonard appear, des 
tect the perfidy of Malcour, and witnefs © 
the virtuous affliction of the lady. Leo- 
nard, who had been only flightly wounded 
in the arm ; now readily offers to relieve his 
father from his diftreffes, by confenting 
to the legal facrifice required of him, and 
tle profpeét of the future is happinefs. 

The humorous part of this produétion 
relates to Tom Tick, a pleafant fellow, 
who is always running in debt, and en- 
gaged in fome generous enterprife; Peter 
Poft Obit, a legacy-hunter ; Dr: Infalli« 
ble, an advertifing quack; and Caratta- 
cus Shenkin, a fimple Welchman, proud 
of his pedigree, but content to affume a 
livery. 

This piece is full as eccentric as any of 
the former works of its@uthor, and not 
lefs amufing. Its ferious and comic inci- 
dents, #.1 tend to fupport the interelts of 
virtuc, to difcountenance vice, and to 
* fhoot Folly as it Fites.’ 

The piece was announced for repetition 
with the warm approBution of a numerous 
audience, ‘ 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thurfday, O&ober 29. 

HIS majefty came down .to the houfe 
in the ufual ftate, and the commons being 
in attendance below the bar, he delivered 
his gracious fpeech from the throne. [See 
our Magazine for O&ober page 307.]} 

His majefty’s fpeech being read by the 
. lord chancellor and the clerk at the table, 

Lord Eolton rofe. He faid, the blefs- 
ings to be derived from peace infufed 
themfelves into the mind, and infpired 
every heart with tranfport at its reftoration ; 
and he therefore felt anxious to exprefs his 
gratitude for the gracious fpeech which 
they had juft heard delivered from the 
throne ; the particular points of which his 
lordthip then proceeded to expatiate upon, 
and from thence drew a conclufien, that 
this was the moft proper moment that 
could have been chofen for putting an end 
to the war, for the brilliant atchievements 
of our army and navy, during the laft 
campaign, muft have convinced Europe at 
large what Britifh arms of them‘elves were 
able to perform, for they had reaped glory 
in all parts of the world, from the frigid 
gone to the pillars of Hercules, and from 
the pillars of Hercules to the extent of 
Africa; and from this their glory fhould 
we find our belt and moft certain fecurity. 
His lordthip entered into a panegyric upon 
the fervices of fome of our commanders, 
alluding particularly to Jord Nelfon and 
general HRutchinfon, and then concluded 
by moving an humble addref3 to his ma- 
jeity, which was little more than a flight 
alteration of the fpeech. 

Lord Lifford teconded the motion for 
the addrefs. : 

The queftion upon the addrefs was put, 

and carned without.a divifion, 

. Friday, Oétober 30. 

The houfe being acquainted that his 
majefty would this day be pleafed to receive 

‘their addrefs, the lord chancellor, with fe- 

veral of their lordfhips, proceeded to St. 
James’ with the fame. About half patt 
three, their lordfhips retuimed, ard the 
houfe being refumed, 

Lord Peiham faid, that he had it in 
command from his majefty to lay before 
the houfe copies of the convention which 
had been entered into between his majefty 
and the Northern powers ; and alfo copies 
of the preliminaries of peace, which had 
been. figned between his majelly and the 
tepublic of France: which his lordhhip 


then prefented, and they were feverally om 
dered to lie upon the table. His lordthip 
then moved, thet they fhould be taken into 
confideration on Tuefday next, and the 
houfe be f{ummoned.—Ordered. 

Lord St. Vincent faid, he had to call 
their lordfhip’s attention to the exploits of 
as brave and gallant an officer as any the 
country could boaftof. He alluded to fir 
James Saumarez, bart. for his gallantry 
on the x2th of July, in attacking the 
French {quadron, and alfo for the very 
great and almoft unexampled exertions he 


-afterward made to refit his fhips, fo as to 


be enabled on the next day to renew the 
engagement with the combined force of 
France and Spain, in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, in which the former loft one fhip of 
the line, and the latter two firft rates ; and 
concluded by moving, That their lord- 
fhips fhould refolve that the thanks of 
that houfe fhould be given to him for thofe 
meritorious fervices. 

Lord Nelfon alfo bore his teftimony to 
the merit and bravery of fir James. He 
commended the attack for being as bold 
as ever was meditated ; and would pledge 
himfelf that, if it had not been for a 
failure of the’wind, that gallant admiral 
would certainly have carried the French 
fhips into Gibraltar. 

The refolutions were then put and agreed 
to; as were alfo one to thank the captains 
and officers, and another the failors and 
marines, who ferved upon that ,occafion. 
The sefolutions weie ordered to be tranf- 
m'tted by the lord chancellor.—Adjourn- 
ed to Tuefday. 

Tuefday, November 3. 

After a defultory converf.tion refpe&- 
ing a point of order, which lafted for 
nearly two hours, the order of the day was 
read, for taking into confideration the 
PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF PEACE. 

Lord Romney rofe, and faid, that feel- 
ing as he did for the fituation of the coun- 
try, after fo long a continuance of the ¢x- 
traordinary and eventful conteft in which 
we had lately been engaged, it was with 
the higheft fatisfaGtion that he now ttood 
forward to addrefs their lordfhips on the 
fubjeét of the preliminary ariicles of peace, 
and to move an addtefs of thanks to his 
majefty for his moft gracious communica- 
tion of the fame to their lordfhips. In 
entering upon a fubjeét of this magnitude 
and imporiance, he found it neceflary for 
him toremind their lorddhips, that the late 
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war was a war of defence only, and it was 
neceflary to keep that always in their con- 
templation, in order to form a fair and 
candid conclufion as to the terms and pro- 
priety of making peace at the time in which 
it had been concluded. He exprefled his 
decided opinion, that the war was jult and 
neceffary from its commencement ; and 
that in the mode of conduéting it his ma- 
jelty’s late minifters had his warmett ap- 


‘probation. He infifted that this country 


had never carried on a more fuccefsful war, 
nor one in which the exertions, courage, 
and intrepidity of our feamen and foldiers 
had ever been crowned with more fplen- 
dour. At the fame time that he deemed it 
his duty to pay this grateful tribute to our, 
brave defenders by fea and land, he could 
not omit to do juitice to that great body of 
men, the country gentlemen, who had 
cheerfully borne the privation of all luxu- 
ries, and had long been reduced even to 
the mere comforts of lite; nor had he 
the fmalleft doubt had the conteft ftill 
continued, they would have bowed fub- 
miflive to the imperious neceffity of fill 
patiently bearing all thofe fevere burdens 
which had been drawn on them by a war 
undestaken for the prefervation.of our re- 
ligion, laws, liberties, and conititution. 
Having compared the prefent peace with 
former treaties, he moved * That an hum- 
ble addrefs be prefemted to his majefty, 
humbly thanking him for his gracious 
condefcenfion in ordering the preliminary 
articles of peace to be laid before their lord- 
fhips ; and to affure his majefty that their 
lordfhips would give them that full and 
mature deliberation due to their magni- 
nitude and importance; and that their 
lerdfhips would be happy to give every co- 
operation to his majelty’s efforts to carry 
the fame into full and complete effect.” 

Lord Limerick feconded the motion, 
His lordhhip entered nearly into the fame 
field of argument ufed by the nob!e mover 
of the refolution 5 paid the warmett eulogy 
to the courage and intrepidity of our fea- 
men and foldiers, and to the fkiil and he- 
roifm of our officers by fea and land; and 
warmly recommended to his majefty’s fer- 
vants to keep up a {trong peace eftablifh- 
ment, not for fear of the French, but to 
guard againft any evil minded attempt of 
the enemies of the country at home. 

Earl Spencer exprefied great reluctance 
at being obliged to give his negative to the 
prefent motion; but could not, cone 
fittently with the part he had taken in the 
laft adminiftration, nor with the preient 
fentiments he held as to the terms of the 
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peace, confcientioufly do otherwife. His 
lordfhthip particularly condemned the 
giving up the Care of Gocd Hope, and 
the ceffion by Portugal of that part of her 
territory in the Brazils, which gives to 
France the command of the river of the 
Amazons in that province, which he con- 
tended cannot fail of being highly injurious 
to this country in times to come, whenever 
war may again break out. He iniifled 
that, from our various and g:eat fuccefles, 
we had a right to expect better terms, both 
for ourfelves and our allies, and feared 
that the country would at no diftan’ pe- 
riod have reafon to lament the pref-nt de« 
lufion and enthufiafm under which it la« 
boured. His lordhhip, after a variety of 
arguments, into which our limits will not 
permit us to follow him, concluded by 
giving his decided negative to the motion. 

The Duke of Clarence {upported the 
motion. 

Lord Pelham compared the prefent terms 
of peace with thofe offered by the. late 
cabinet in the negotiation at Lifle. ‘The 
only difadvantage of the pre(ent was the 
making of the Cape of Good Hope a free 
port inftead of retaining it. Should we 
have continued the war to retain the Cape? 
If we have loft the Cape, we have gained 
the Myfore, of more real importance. He 
compared what was now done for our 
allies, with that -propofd to be done at 
Lifle, and maintained generally, on a com- 
parifon between the preient treaty and 
lord Malmefbury’s negotiation; that the 
terms were now as good as then propofed. 
We had concluded peace with -honour, 
he faid, though not with that fort of glory, 
which is founded on the humiliation of 
your enemy. We had done more: we 
had overcome the prejudices in Frafice 
and Ireland againit the Britith conftitution, 
and had itifled tole principles hoftile to its 
fafety. Had we no allies, he afked ? Yes, 
we had the firm fupport of the Britifh 
people. 

Earl Weftmeath congratulated the houfe 
in the termination of the glorious ftruggle, 
which bad at lait gamed a fate peace. 

Lord Gienville-——* My lords, my pri- 
vate feclings would naturaly induce me 
to with that an addrefs to the throne, 
upon the prefeat important occafion, fhould 
pafs with unarimity. But, my lords, this 
is not the peace, which, confiitently with 
the duty I owe to ‘my country, to this 
houfe, and to my fovereign, I feel as a 
matter of rejoicing and gratitude. With 
much that has fallen from noble lords, I 
feel no difficulty in agreeing; nor, my 
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lords, would I hurt the honour of my 
country by undue ccndemnation of the 
mealies of government. But if this ad- 
drefs be carried, my lords, you muft go 
to the throne, ftating this peace to be con- 
ducive to the fubfantial interefts of the 


‘nation. I-cannot go up with fuch an 


addrefgs. The severence and duty JT owe 
to my fovere'gn forbid me to aflent to that 
which I'deem, upon no flight grounds, 
hurtful to the belt interefts of this king- 
dom. By what teft then is the quéition 
of the negotiation to be tried? [t was 
eaily Rated that this negotiation was to 
be a queftion of tefs, and of terms only, 
There ave but two ways cf laying the 
foundation of a treaty—the ‘* fratus quo,” 
and the ‘utz pofidetis.”” But in many 
cales the fatus ante bellum is abiurd, ow- 
ing to the peculiar circumftances of the 
parties. Seals -and parchments have little 
influence where territ: ry o: wealth aie de- 
cided already by the {word of the con- 
queior. But then, my lords, we mutt 
confider the relative fuperiority or infe- 
riority of the parties ; and here I am hap- 
py to learn, that, on our part, none of 


that inferiority exifts whxh renders a- 


peace defirable from nrceffity; a circum- 
iiance, my lords, which faves me much 
trouble at this time, as I was certainly 
prepared to meet fuch affcrtions with proofs 
to the contraiy. Svch a proud fituation, 
my lords, is the belt, poffible, for making 
a negotiation, What then, my lords, 
was, in faét, the fituation of the two pow- 
ers? Fiance ruled the continent. Her 
dominions were extended far beyond all 
the fuccefs of her moft fuccefsful fovereigns, 
perhaps beyond the fondeft dreams 
of their ambition. The fertile country 
ofthe Palatinate, the duchy of Savoy, 
Nice, Avignon, befide all Belgium, and 
the countries to the edge of the Rhine, 
incorporated into her republ’c. She had 
not only thus augmented her own pow- 
er, but had furrounded herfelf with a 
chain of p.tty ftates, al! her dependents— 
her republics of Batavia, of Luria, of 
Helveta, and the Cifalpine; her k'ng of 
Etruria, and even her king of Spain— 
Rome at her fect, and Naples in pof 
feilion ef her armies. On our part, our 
naval fk:ll and valour had counter-ba- 
Janced she fuceefs of Francee-had cap- 
tured M:norca, taken Malta, and thut up 
the Mediterranean. We had allo wrelted 
from them Egypt, their favourite colony, 
upon which fo much money and fo many 
hives had been lavifhed. In the Eaft Ind‘es, 
my lords, inflead of fpecifying what we 


had taken, J might with more propriety 
afk, what had they or their allies left? 
Batavia! a place which the ravages of 
diteafe rendered not worth the taking, 
on our part; but which no one will deny 
it was in our power to capture whenever 
we chofe. In the Weft Indies St. Do- 
mingo held out, and even thit ifland 
was not theirs; it produced them no pro- 
fit ; it was not in a ftate adapted to’ com- 
mercial enterprife. Trinidada, Martini- 
co, and every F:ench ifland, Guadaloupe 
excepted, were in Britifh hands. In South 
America, my lords, I do not fpeak upon 
light grounds, we had gained an empire: 
an empire almoft equalling in value that 
mother country which gave it birth. The 
value of thefe acquifitions was little known 
till Britith capital was expended, and Bri- 
tith induitry employed to difplay their 
excellence. Wehad Surinam, Demerara, 
Iilequibo, and Curszgoa, We had de- 
prived France and her allies of all her 
beneficial fifheries, had blocked up all 
their fleets in their own harbours, and 
gained the undifputed pofleflion of the 
feas. This war, my lords, was not 
commenced for the purpofes of colonial 
aggrandifement ; yet, my lords, I do not 
think it was wife, under all the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, to cripple France by 
what our wifet politicians have always 
adopted and recommended, efpecially in 
the beginning of a war; I mean, to cramp 
her commercial fpirit—to unnerve her 
maritime energies—and deftroy her naval 
exiftence, by the conquett of her colonies. 
But it was always ftated that they were 
held for the magnanimous ends on which 
Britain has always aéted in continental 
wari—to redeem the lofs of our allies. 
They were to be held as indemnities for 
the paft and as fecuritics for the future 
—‘o be applied as thofe purpofes might be 
beft anfwered. But, my lords, the noble 
fecretary of {tate endeavours to juflify thefe 
preliminaries by an appeal to individual 
conduét. I difdain, my lords, this me- 
thod of juitification. I might leave the 
negotiat:ons at Lifle, to which that noble 
lord alluded, to the judgment of the houfe, 
which fanétioned thofe proceedings by their 
folemn votes. But it is in vain that the 
nob'e lord endeavours to draw from the 
conduét of his mjetty’s minifters on that 
occafion a defence of his prefent condutt. 
At that peried our conquetts were far lels 
either in number or in value; and although 
we had agreed to cede over Tobago and 
Demerara, we had not done, nor attempt- 
ed, what has now been done {0 lavithly, 

















the furrénder of Malta, Minorca, Suri- 
nam, Egypt, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mott ot thofe are acquifitions made fince 
the negotiations at Lifle, which the noble 
fecretary withes fo much to prefs into his 
jervice. Upon what new fyttem of ‘con- 
duét, what new principle of aétion, my 
lords, does the noble lord find it right to 
fay to France, I will take no advan- 
tage of the acquifitions and glories .of 
four years——I will treat you now, wth 
all this accomulation of advantages in my 
hands, upon precifely the fame footing 
as I would have done, or as others did, 
four years patt! But, my lords, the cafes 
are eflentially different. At the period of 
that negotiation the public fpirit was great- 
ly deprefled, partly from fome untoward 
circumttances of the war, and partly from 
the violent declamations in our own coun- 
try. The war could not have been carried 
on with any effeét without. fhowing the 
people the unreafonablenefs, holtility, and 
ambition of the enemy. The event jufti- 
fied the attempt in every point of view ; 
and, notwithfianding the detection of fome 
of our allies, the public fpirit was recruit- 
ed at the palpable expotu:e of the fpirit 
and defigns of the foe. Butnoone, my 
lords, will dare now to affign firmlar rea- 
fons for imprudent projeéts and difgracetul 
yreliminaries. It is indeed afflumed, that 
we are to get as much now as by the pio- 
jet at Lifle; but that projet, and the 
prefent articles, are as different as light 
and darkneis. By the former, Portugal 
was to moke her peace without any bur- 
dens—now flie is faddled with heavy re- 
ttristio s, ceffions of her territory, Euro- 
pein and colorial, and alterations in her 
commercial fyftem into which we are not 
fuflered to inquire. My lords, we had 
another‘ ally, whom we ought not whoily 
to negleé&t, if-we ftudy either our honour 
or our intereft—-I mean the king of Sar- 
dinia. Ido not fay, my lords, that we 
can do much for that prince ; but furely 
we might have expecied to fee fome fort 
of ftipu'ation, fome kind of provifion or 
indemnity, for an old ally. In that pro- 
jet, too, my lords, the prmce of Orange 
was to receive a full indemnity ; but how 
ftands the cafe now? That prince, fo 
deeply connected with our soyal family, 
fo bound to the interefts of this country, 
to whofe family we liave high obligations 
for their long and firm attachment; that 
prince, who loit his every power and 
privilege for his attachment to Britain, is, 
for any thing contained in this treaty, re- 
seCted trom our triend{hip, aud abandoned 
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to his fate! To thofe very perfons, who 
are our and his enemies, have we bound 
ourfelves to put in poffeffion of tho‘ co- 
lonies, which were taken in truft by us 
for him; and fome of them expretly des 
livered up to us by his order. To them 
we give up Curagoa and Tifequibo, and 
Surinam, and the Spice Ifiands. It is, 
however, whifpered, that by fecret articles, 
or by wha: 1s to pais at Amiens, the prince 
of Orange will receive an indemnity. But, 
my loids, is there any man of common 
fenie bold enough to maintain, that in- 
demnity is more likely to be procured, 
as the effect of a formal and folemn a- 
greement, than as a fecret and under- 
ttood, but no where expreff2d, article? I 
confeis, my loids, I cannot -underftand 
this practice of figning preliminaries, and 
laying them before parliament, while there 
are other articles underftood, or rather 
whifpered to exilt, which do not appear. 
It is degrading this hou’e to take us up 
to the throne approving wha' we cannot 
underftan''! It 1s degrading the houfe to 
refule that ‘ull explanation, without which 
we cannot fully difcufs theie preliminaries. 
Either the teaty of Badajos or that of 
Madtid gives up to France the command 
of the Amazons; for I am informed, my 
lords, but lately, that the French line is 
to be marked by the river Alamary, which 
will give them a naval poft, enforing the 
command of the river of the Amazons, 
and ultimately lead them to the Brazils. 
Now, my lords, what may be the effect 
of plicmg France in fuch a ttation of 
peculiar felicity and power, I leave your 
lordfh'ps to judge. Another new ceffion 
1s that of C.chin. My lords, this place 
we thought effential to our Indian interefts. 
I am well informed that Cochin, though 
not a harbour adapted for a fleet of the 
line, is perfeétly fuited to merchant veflels 
and traniports, and might be rendered 
on of the ftrongelt pofis in India. By 
thofe eaftern co: quelts which I have al- 
luded to, 1 fhould think, my lords, that 
we had cut away from France all claim 
to fettlements in a quarter where fhe has 
not now any power calling itfelf her ally 
and friend. We might with equal pro- 
priety claim the pofleffion of the barrier 
towns of her newly conquered Belgic and 
Germe2n provinces! With refpe&t to the 
Cape, my lords, Iam fill enough of an 
old-fafhioned politician to think our pofs 
feffion of it a grand object. I have heard, 
my lords, a great deal about the improve- 
ments of navigation, which render this 
port quite ynnecefary on a voyage to the 
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Eati ; but yet it feems it would be well 
to make it a fee port! Then there 
might be occafion for it, my lords, in 
ilrefs of weather. But what do noble 
lords think of it as a war port? What 
would they think of the fafety of an Eaft 
India fleet, when at that harbour privateers 
fhall be fitted out, end hottile preparations 
conftantly carried on? Now, my lords, 
as to the Weft Indies, I do not certainly 
undervalue Jamaica, but I do not like to 
fee her have fuch.a neighbour as St. 
Domingo. It is faid, I know, that Tri- 
nidad 1s very improveable, but was not 
Martinico in your pofieffion, and cul- 
tivated already? But, in faé, you mul 
have nothing that was French! I have 
heard, my jords, that forces to a great 
amount are fcon to be fent to the Welt 
Indies by France, under our countenance. 
What truth there is. in this I cannot fay ; 
but, if it be true, it affords much room 
for apprehenfion. In the Mediterran-an, 
my lords, all our efforts, all our glories, 
are fruitlefs, and unproduftive. The rock 
of Gibraltar we retain; but the ifland 
of Minorca goes back to its former owner. 
—Malta is to find her guardian in a 
third power. If I were to conjecture about 
this third unknown power, it might lead 
to many obfervations, which I fhall not 
now preis upon your lordthips. Egypt, 
taken by our arms from the flower of 
the French forces, is in fad a conceffion 
on our part. Our guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman territories is a 
weak and abfurd fhow ‘of doing fome- 
thing as an equivalent for our univerfal 
conceffions; while, in truth, the Porte 
owes that integrity, not tothe councils 
of our cabinet, or the conferences of our 
minifters, but to the fkill and bravery 
of our foldiers and feamen. Rome was, 
I believe, evacuated by the enemy’s troops 
before our preliminaries were figned. 
Thus are we left, my lords, in a fitua- 
tion prefcribed by’ no domineering ne- 
eeffity, enforced by no univerfal clamour 
er public calamity. But, my lords, I 
fhall foon hear that the continuance of 
war would be worfe than the peace. I 
fhall foon hear that we had no field left to 
fight in. What! had our enemies no 
more colonies to lofe? And. were not all 
their diftant dependencies at our mercy? 
—But the invafion ? Will any noble lord 
declare in this houfe that the threat of 
invafion terrified us into this melancholy 
purchale of peace? For the honour of 
this great nation, I can never fuppofe it ! 
Let us then, my lords, recolleét that the 
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relative fituation of France and England 
are now materially changed as to their 
power and refources! We mutt not de- 
{pair ; but the proipect is diltrefling. Ad- 
mitting, for the fake of argument, what 
isnow become fafhionable, that the French 
government has an equal inftereft with 
our own in fuppreffing jacobmifm, ad- 
mitting in the fame way that the republic 
is a kingdom, except in the name, and 
that there is as much difpofition there to 
fupport regular government as if the law- 
fal heir of the houlfe of Bourbon were on 
the throne of France, {till, I fay, the am- 
bition of France, as dire&ted againit this 
countiy, would, under her enormous ag- 
grandizement, be truly portentous and 
difmaying ! Even under ber monarchy, 
fhe at all times manifetted a difpofition to 
take advantage of our broils. Why, un- 
der the confulate, are we to expeét {uch a 
different line of conduét ? My lords, re- 
viewing the prefent ftate of Europe, no 
man can anfwer for a long continuance 
of peace. ‘Ten years of peace are as much, 
my lords, as the wifelt man would venture 
to calculate upon in modern Europe. And 
it is worth while to confider in what de- 
gree of improvement the two countries may 
be, as to the means of warfare, at the 
expiration of that period, fhould any pof- 
feflion of ours, or more probably of our 
allies, tempt the cupidity or ambition of 
France. My lords, it isa ferious thing 
to fee the interefts of the country figned 
away. I feel, my lords, for the mem- 
bers of the prefent adminiftration every 
kind of perfonal refpeét, but I differ from 
them moflt decidedly in this inftance. Stitt, 
my lords, I appear not before you as a 
profefled oppofitionift. I will fttrenuoufly 
and zealoufly fupport them, after this 
unfortunate and much to be lamented bu- 
finels is difpofed of, in every act of firm- 
nels and vigour which they may difplay 
in repelling thofe efforts, and repreffing 
thole principles, which have produced the 
prefent war and the fufferings of the Eu- 
ropean world. There is one thing more 
to which I would advert. My lords, I 
agree cheerfully in the neceffity of a peace 
eltablifhment far beyond what has been 
neceflary at the termination of former con- 
tefts. The very nature of this peace ren- 
ders it doubly neceflary. Let minifters, 
in this refpeét, behave with wifdom, firm- 
nefs, and vigour, and they thal] have my 
decided fupport and approbation.—-They 
are bound to guard .againft the confe- 
quences of what I think—(I may be mif- 
tiken)--but of what I think their indif- 

















" exetion. We are now in a new fitvation. 
My lords, we are enfeebled, but not bro- 
ken down—we are lowered, but not de- 
bafed. Some of our outworks have been 
demo!ifhed ; many of them furrendeted to 
the foe ; but the citadel yet remains, and 
while it is defended by the noble courage 
of united Britons, it will yet bid defisnce 
toattack. We fhall mect with mortifi- 
cations and difappoitments ; but we fhall, 
Ftruft, ftill preferve our honour, our con- 
ftitution, and cur religion, 

Lord Eldorr rofe, and entered into a 
defence of the peace, in reply to the ar- 
guments that had fallen from ‘the !aft 
noble lord. He was firmly perfuaded that 
the war had been carried on until it 
became hopelefs to proceed any further. 
The parliamentary chara&ter of the war 
was this:—it was undertaken to guard 
the country againft the effeét of principles 
and practices, which had been: propagated 
and carried on by perfons combined to- 
gether for the very purpofe of overturn- 
ing the conftitution. With this object in 
view, the war was attended with fuccefs, 
becaufe thofe principles no longer exifted 
to any extent that could be attended with 
danger. In advifing his majefty to make 
peace, he would perifh fooner than he 
would facrifice any of the effential interefts 
of his country ; but when he faid tat, he 
muft not be underftood to vapour in 
praife of the peace, as if it was a very 
honourable one. His principal object had 
been, the attainment of a fecure and lait- 
ing peace, and the former minifters had 
often declared they had no other objeét 
in view; but from what had that night 
fallen from the noble Jord, this was very 
evident, that unlefs his argument could 
be difplaced from their lordfhips’ minds, 
this country was gone and ruined. If 
the reprefentation was true, which the 
noble loid had given of the external and 
internal ftate of this country, he would afk 
him at what period could he ever hope to 
make a peace? what were the reftorations 
he would refufe ? It was true that this 
country got feveral poffeffions belonging 
to the enemy; but he would afk, had 
France gained none at all? Had the no 
dominion over Naples or Portugal? It 
was ftated, that in the year 1797, all the 
pofleflions of France would be rettored, 
had the negotiation at Lifle been fuccefs- 
ful. Avcolony reftored was certainly the 
fame thing as if it had never been con- 
quered. It was a fact, that, in the year 
1797, a peace had been fought for with 
the French direétory 5 but the noble lord 
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fhould recolleé&t, that nothing had been 
done at the negotiations at Lifle, except 
propofing the bafis on which the parties 
were about to treat; and there was a ma- 
terial difference between a propofition and 
an wtimatum. It was not, therefore, cer- 
tain what conditions would have been 
agreed upon had the negotiations gone on, 
The noble lord's obfeivations with regard 
to Portugal were not well-founded ; and, 
whatever confequeices might arife from 
the new arrangements with regard to her 
American territory, it was an evil which 
could bear no proportion to that of con- 
tinuing the war. He would not continue 
the war with a view of getting rid of the 
war. There were many things which he 
might have thought neceflary to be ine 
fifted upon, but which circumftances pre- 
vented him from doing. He thought the 
circumftances under which this country 
had entered into the war might have im- 
pofed upon him a neceffity of requiring 
that a competent provifion fhould be made 
for the illuftrious houfe of Orange; but 
he did not in his confcience think he would 
have been juftified in hazarding the fuc- 
cefs of the treaty by infitting on fuch a 
condition ; and therefore thought it would 
be wiler to leave it as a fubjest for futare 
arrangement. With regard to what fell 
from the noble Jord, as to the import- 
ance of the Cape of Good Hope, he con- 
feffed he had himfelf heard feamen and 
ftatefmen fay, that it was a place of the 
firft confequence. So far as it ferved for 
a harbour to our fhipping on their voyage 
to India, it was of fome confequence. This 
advantage was {till to continue; but he 
would afk, on what grounds could the 
ceflion of this port be a matter of regret ? 
Was it becauie the place had been fed. at 
a moft enormous expence, fiom which 
this country was now happily relieved ? 
He would not then fay any thing about 
the value of this place as a free port, but 
if he had no other object in carrying on 
the war, than that of determining whether 
a certain point of Jand, at the extremity 
of Aftica, was to belong to Great Britain, 
cr to Holland, and coniidering, at the fame 
time, that fince this place got into our 
poflefion, no lefs a fum than 125 mil- 
lions had been {pent, and. that another 
year would take away thirty millicns more,. 
without this country being a whit nearer 
the objeét in view, he had no hefitation 
in declaring which courfe he fhould pur. 
fuc. The noble lord had found faule 
with the ceffion of territory and a port that 
had been made in the Mediterranean; 
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and afked, what was to become of our 
fleets that were failmg in that fea. What 
would the noble lord have {aid cn this 
fubje&t, had he co: fented to make peace 
in 1797, when neither Malta nor Minorca 
were in ovr poflefion? If he conceived 
the occupation of them on the part of 
Great Britain as necelfary to the fecurity 
of this country, how- would he have fup- 
poled it potlble for England to make a 
fecure peace when we did not poffefs thofe 
iflands ? As to Minorca, he did not think 
the occupation of it at all neceflary to our 
fecurity: and as to Majta, if we confi- 
dered the facility with which it became 
an eafy acquifition to France, it muft ap- 
pear that our fecurity with regard to that 
port mult be increafed with the difficulty 
of the French being able to take pofleffion 
of it again, while urder the guarantee of 
a third power, With refpeét, therefore, 
to Malta, we were evidently in a better 
fituation than we would have been, had 
peace been concluded in 1797. As to our 
thips in the Mediterranean, if they had 
nothing elfe to do but to fail round that 
ocean, he thought it by no means an ule- 
ful employment. There was no ufe in 
keeping a naval ftation there, if we could 
not command the commerce of that fea; 
particularly fo, if the French had taken 
poffeffion of Naplesand Portugal, as they 
might have done. As to the Welt-India 
iflands, he could affure their lordhhips, 
that if he could have got Martinique, he 
would have retained it for this country in 
preference to Trinidad. If, therefore, it 
had not been in his power to have ob- 
tained what he liked beft, what alternative 
was there? Nothing, but that of fpending 
thirty millions more, in order that he 
might be able to afk himfelf that day 
twelve months how many more years were 
to pafs away before peace could be made. 
If any noble lord maintained that peace 
ought to be rejeéted, when propofed on 
the terms of the treaty then before the 
houfe, he would afk him, on what terms 
fuch noble lord would cenfent to a peace? 
He knew there were {ome members in both 
houfes, who thought it neceflary to go on 
with the war untul the antient monarchy 
of France fhould be reftored. He would 
not then enter into the queflion how far 
that was a defirable object; but let it be 
ever fo defirable, he would alk, how it 
could be done? If the prefent governinent 
’ of France was an evil, how was it to 
be removed? It could not be done without 
a great coalition of the European powers ; 
and even when the combination did exift, 


it was able to eff&& nofiing. Ff, on the 
other hand, he had faid, he would not 
agree to a peace, unlefs France reftored all 
the territory it had fe:zed on the continent 
of Europe, and France refufed to comply, 
he fhould, by holding out on that point, 
confider himflf as guilty cf a criminal 
walte of the blood and treainre of his 
countrymen. The noble lord had taken 
notice of the diilemination of principles 
that were incompatible with all regular 
government : on this fubjcét he could on!y 
fay, that if Great Britain was true to her- 
felf, fhe had nothing to fear from any 
principles that might ttill exift in France. 
She had already read France an awful 
leffon, and did fo with cffe&t. The peo- 
ple of this country had realon, from the 
examples before them, to fee] the value 
of their conftitution, The greateft evil 
that was to be feared, was the efi & which 
peace might have on a fmall band of 
people in this country, who might ftll 
with to follow the praétices of fome dif- 
affefted perfons in France; but to fay 
that the prefent government of France was 
founded on princip'es deftruétive to ci- 
vilized government, was an abfurdity in 
itfelf ; and the people of England had too 
much good fenfe to thed the blood of one 
half of their countrymen in a civil war, 
for the fole profpect of gaining fomething 
which could never be called a fyftem otf 
liberty. He was confident that the vi- 
gour of the law would enable the govern- 
ment to prevent all internal milchief. As 
to the danger of peace not being perma- 
nent, there was a greater chance of its 
being permanent now, than in the year 
1797, when the late minifters negotiated 
with France. Although he did not at- 
tempt to reprefent this peace as a glorious 
one: yet it wasa peace which he believed 
would be conducive to the fecurity of the 
fubltantial interefts of the country. In 
advifing his fovereign to agree tc the terms, 
he acted from the befi of his judgment, and 
from his confcience; if he erred, he had 
enly to fay, that he meant well, With 
gratitude to thefe perfons whofe extraor- 
dinary valour, which taught the enemy 
what treafures we {till had in ftore, and, 
with confidence in the legiflature, we had 
Rill to hope that our jufiice and modera- 
tion would entitle us to the favour and 
protection of that Providence whole wilt 
counfels would always fhow us what was 
the fate of nations; and that if ever we 
fhoxld be overwhelmed in the wreck, there 
would flili be found fome perfuns who 
were doing their duty. 
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Lord Moira faid, he thought that al- 
though the terms were inadequate, yet 
they were unavoidable; and that noi one 
of the objeéts for which the war had been 
undertaken was fecured by the peace. 
The noble lord, who now cond: mned the 
peace, fhould recolle& that he had left the 
country in jeopardy, and to the chance of 
recovering ifelf (ome way or other, It 
was impoffible for any peace, af er this, to 
be concluded which was not inadequate. 
He and his former colleagues were fuc- 
ceeded by men who purtued a different 
iyftem. He knew what their fentiments 
were; and as long as they continued to 
aé upon them, they fhould have his warm- 
eft fupport. 

The duke of Bedford, after fome ani- 
madveifions on the former condué& of the 
miniftry, gave his applaufe to the preient, 
for having procured peace to the country, 
in which event he rejoiced, and on whch 
occafion he perfe&tly concurred in the ad- 
drefs to the throne. 

The earl of Weftmoreland expreffed his 
opinion, that if every man in the country 
had exerted himfelf to thé utmoft, we 
might have obtained better terms of peace. 
He concurred, however, in the motion for 
the addrefs. 

The bifhop of Rochefter faid, that it 
might feem to require forne apology for 
him, as a minifter of the gofpel of Chrift, 
rifing to oppofe peace, but he felt a duty 
to his country, which he confidered as pa- 
ramount to all other confiderations, and 
which prompted him to fpeak his opinion 
clearly and explicitly upon the prefent mo- 
mentous occafion. He could not but con- 
fider the treaty offpeace, which left France 
in pofleffion of fuch extended territory on 
the continent, as dangerous to this country, 
and as delufive in itfelf. He, therefore, 
could not concur in the addrefs moved for, 

The bithop of London rofe, to fpeak 
only one word. He was the decided friend 
of peace. The people of this* country 
had feen nine years of war, and two of 
famine, and he could not but rejoice that 
they were’ relieved from both. 

Earl Fitzwilliam faid, he would not 
have obtruded himfelf upon their lesdfhips 
at fo latean hour, but he felt it inconfittent 
with his feelings, and former conduét, to 
give a filent vote upon the prefent occa- 
fion. He had ever deprecated a peaceavith 
republican France, and he could not ‘ut 
do fo now as much as ever he had 
done. 

The earl of St. Vincent declared that 
he thould, to the lateft hour of his life, 
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recol'eét with pleafure the part he had taken 
in bringing about the peace, which he 
mott fincerely believed waS advantageous 
to the country, and honourable to our 
allies. ) 

Lord vifcount Nelfon expreffed his opi- 
nion, that the Cape of Good Hope was by 
no means worth nfking any thing to re- 
tain; that it wus of the greateit importance 
to wreft Malta from France, but of little 
value to England as an acquifition, as our 
fleets could not at that ftation watch the 
port of Toulon. The peace he thought 
a good one, and that the country éwed 
much to his majelty, for his paternal care 
and goodnefs in b:ing:ng it about. 

The marquis of Buckingham was ae 
gainft the preliminaries, as generally in- 
fecure, difhonourab'e, and difadvantagcous 
in every point of view to the country. 

The eail of Caernarvon followed on the 
fame fide. 

Lerd Hobart fpoke in defence of the 
preliminaries, princ'pally in anfwer to what 
had fallen from lod Grenville. With 
refpeét to the prince of Orange. minifters, 
he fad, had not been neglectful of his 
intercits; the faét was, that a treaty had 
been in forwardnefs in Berlin, and it was 
judged better for the interefts of that prince 
to abftain in the prefent inttance: inde-d 
fuch was the prince’s own opinion, and 
it was fo arranged, that the affair might be. 
taken up again at the difcuffion of the de- 
finitive treaty. 

The queftion was now loudly called 
for, and their lo:dth ps divided. —For the 
addrefs, 94, proxies 20; againft it, 103 
majority, 104. 

At five o’clock in the morning the 
houfe adjourned. 

Friday, November 6. 

The houfe met st aneo’clock, and the 
earl of Chetterfield having acqua nted their 
lordthips -that his majelty had been wiited 
on, according to their orters, to know 
when he would be pleafed to receive the 
addrefs of that houfe, approving of the 
picliminarizs of peace, an’ chat his mae 
jefty had been gracioufly ,Jedfed to ap- 
po’nt this day, at two o'clock, for that 
purpole. 

The houfe therefore proceeded to St. 
James’ with th. addicfs, of which the 
follgwing is & cop., wita his mu:eity’s 
antwer : 

‘ Mott gracious {overeign, 

‘We, vour maetys mott dutitul and 
loyal fubjeSts, the Jorés fpiritual anu tem 
poral, in parliament aflembled, beg teave 
to return your n@jelty our molt fincere 
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thanks for your gracious condefcenfion in 
divefting the preliminary articles of peace, 
which have been ratified by your majeity 
and the French republic, to be laid before 
this houfe. 

€ We can aflure your majefty, that we 
have beftowed or them that ferious, confi- 
deration which the important objects they 
embrace fo juftly demand; and we beg 
leave to exprefs to your majefty, with the 
mott heartfelt gratitude, the fatisfaftion we 
derive from this important arrangement, 
which, while it manifefts your majefty’s 
juftice and moderation, and the regard 
arid attention to gcod faith which have 
governed your majefty’s conduét toward 
your allies, will, we are perfuaded, be 
produtive of important national advan- 
tages, and promote the fubfiantial interelts 
of this country.” 


His majetty’s moft gracious anfwer. 

© My lords, 

* I thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
addrefs. 

* The fatisfa&tion you exprefs at the 
foundation which has been laid by the 
preliminary articles, for the final reftora- 
tion of peace, is highly acceptable to me ; 
and you may reft affured that I fhall, on 
my part, ufé my utmoft endeavours to 
bring this important tranfaétion to a con- 
clufion, in fuch manner as may moft 
effectually tend to promote and fecure the 
public interefts, and the welfare of my 


people.” 





HovusE OF COMMONS, 
Thurfday, O&. 29. 

Tue uwhher of the black rod having 
fummoned the commons to the bar of the 
houfe of lords, a nfimber of members, 
headed by the fpeaker, immediately re- 
paired to the upper houfe. Having return- 
ed, the fpeaker took the chair, and, ac- 
cording to annual cuftom, the bill for pre+ 
venting clandefline outlawries was read a 
firft and fecond time. 

The fpeaker then read his majefty’s 
fpeech. 

Lord Lovaine rofe. He congratulated 
the houfe upon the reftoration of friendthip 
between this country and the northern 
powers, as an event which moft certainly 
would be produétive of fingular adyan- 
tages to the commercial interefts of Great 
Britain. The preliminaries of peace, which 
had been figned between this country and 
the French republic, had been received with 
joy by a great majority of his majeily’s 
fubje&ts ; he trufted thas the motion which 


he was about to make would experience a 
fimilar majority in that houfe. He cer- 
tainly was of opimon that the peace was 
in a great meature the fruit of the fuccets 
of our brave army in Ezypt, the merits 
of which army his lordfhip highly ex- 
tolled. He then concluded by moving, 
that an addrefs be prefented to his majefty, 
thanking his majelty for his mott gracious 
communication, &c. ‘The addrets. was 
nearly an echo of the: fpeech, 

Colonel Wedehoule fecended the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox, in a fpeech of very few 
words, tefbfied his entire approbation of 
the peace, under the exifting circumftances 
of the counny. 

Mr. Pitt followed. For once, he faid, 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) and he did 
agice in opinion, although when the dif> 
cuffion of the preliminaries came on, he 
did not doubt that their agreement would 
be found to refult from very different mo- 
tives. 

Mr. Windham began by affuring the 
houie, that he intended not to have troubled 
them upon the prefent occafion, but that 
he felt himfelf called upon not to give a 
filent vote, by fomething which had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt). The 
hon. gentleman had ttated his opinion upon 
the peace, but far from being convinced 
by any thing he had either heard or read 
upon the fubjeé&, he unfortunately enter- 
tained an opinion completely oppofite. In 
this he might appear captious or fingular, 
but the more he reyolved:it in his mind, 
the more was he fatisfied of the impro- 
priety of the late meafures.. He ¢ifiered 
widely from thole who talked of the ad- 
vantages which would refult from the 
peace, Thefe had been vaunted and ex- 
tolled at. a moft enormous rate, but he 
was inclined to think, that. in place of 
deriving advantage, the way was now 
paved to inevitable ruin. He lamented 
that he could not enjoy the illuminations, 
and ringing of bells, which had eaken place 
upon this occafion. So far from partici- 
pating in the general joy, he was overs 
whelmed with grief, and he could not help 
thinking that thele rejoicings, were the 
prelude to lighting up the funeral pile, 
and tolling the kneil of Great Britain. He 
knew that it was impoffible to avert ihe 
decrees of Providence, and a moft heavy 
judgment had fallen upon the land. By 
figning the treaty, the noble Jord had fub- 
fcribed the death blow of the country. He 
dreaded every thing from that ftep, and 
his prefages were far from being of 2 
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cheering nature. He hoped that his ap- 
prehenfions might not be realized, but we 
had much to guard againft, and nothing 
to prote&t us. The territory of the enemy 
was immenfe: her conquetts and acqui- 
fitions on the continent had given a degree 
of power and confiftency to her demintons, 
and nothing was required to render her in 
every refpect truly formidable to England, 
except a fhare of the commerce of the 
world, which we have fo long and fo be- 
neficially enjcyed. That advantage France 
will now obtain. She will fend her fhips 
all over the globe, and by that means 
alone injure this country in the moft ef- 
fential part. He would not dwell upon 
this, it was a heart-rending fubje&t, and 
would to a certainty take place. With 
regard to the peace itfelf, he reprobated it 
in very ftrong terms: he fhould not afk 
miniflers to prove that the peace was an 
honourable one ; no, he now put national 
honour, glory, and independence, entiiely 
afide: let min‘fters only prove that the 
peace was a fafe one, one which might be 
relied upon as permanent and ftable, and 
he fhould fapp et it. Until that was made 
out to bis fatista@ion, until he was tho- 
roughly convinced that it would endure, 
he thould flrenuoufly oppofe and condemn 
it. In his ecpinion, the peace could only 
be jultified upon one rational ground, 
which was, neceffity. If minillers had 
been compelled to it, which he did not 
believe, he fhould fay nothing, but only 
d:plore in filence, an event fo humiliating. 
Mr. Windham concluded = faying, 
that he fhould not oppofe the &ddrefs unlets 
it touched upon the peace ; but thatin that 
cafe it fhould experience all the oppofition 
he could give. 

Ar. Addington remarked, that his hon. 
friend had gone rather minutely into the 
circumftances of the peace. The hon. 
gentleman was not warranted for fuch 
conduét by any thing in his miaiefty’s 
moft gracious foxech, which only ‘aid, that 


his majefty trufted the arrangement which, 


would be made, might be conducive to 
the honour of the national charaéter. The 
treaty of peace was not as yet before the 
houfe, and it was rather premavure, Not 
to fay indecorous, to hazard any fpecula- 
tions upon the fubjeét, as matters ftood, 

Lord Temple faid 2 few words, and 
begeed to be underftosd as disapproving 
of the peace. 

The quefiion was then put, that acom- 
mittee be appointed to frame the addrefs, 
which was carried wemine diffentiente. 

Lord Hawkefbury fuggetted that the 
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treaty of peace with France fhould be 

taken into confideration on Tuefday next. 

This was agreed to.— Adjourned. 
Friday, O&. 30. 

Lord Hawkefbury brought up copies of 
the convention between his ‘majefty aad 
the emperor of Ruffia, and of the preli- 
minaries of peace between Great Britain 
and the French republic. 

Colonel Wodehoufe brought up ‘the 
report of the addrefs, which was 1ead a 
firft and fecond time; and, on a motion of 
Mr. Addington, was ordered to be pre- 
fented to his majefty by the whole houfe. 

Mr. Addington then rofe, and faid he 
had a vote of thanks to propofe, which 
he trufted would not be oppofed. It wags 
intended for a gallant and intrepid officer, 
who with a force infinitely inferior, had 
nobly attacked a {quadron of the enemy’s 
fhips, and had fucceeded in his bold en- 
terprize. It was aloft unneceffary for 
him to mention the neme of that officer, 
when he ftated, that this additional in- 
flance of Britith heroifin took place in 
the bay of Algefiras, upon the i2th and 
13th days of July lait. The houfe would 
know, that fr James Saumarez was the 
commander to whom he had alluded. He 
had fhared in the glory of the 14th of Fe- 
bruary under Jord St. Vincent, and allo 
participated in that of the firft of Augult 
under lord Nelfon. After having paffed 
a high eulogium upon the bravery of fir 
James Saumarez, and alfo complimented 
the officers, feamen, and marines under 
his command, he concluded by moving, 
that the thanks of the houfe fhould be 
given to fir James Saumarez, K. B. for 
the zeal and alacrity he had difplayed in 
attacking a fuperior force of the enemy in 
the bay of Algefiras upon the r2th and 
13th days of July laft, &c—Mr. Ad- 
dington made fimilar motions for the 
thanks of the houfe to be given to the 
captains, officers, feamen, and marines 
under the command of fir James, upon 
that cccafion, Thefe motions were put 
and carried nem. con, The {peaker was 
then ordered to communicate the above 
vote of thanks to fir James Saumarez—— 
Adjourned, 

Tuefday, Nov. 3. 

The order of the day being read for 
taking the treaty into confideration, 

Sir E. Hartopp rofe to move an addrefs 
of thanks to his majelty on the pralimi- 
naries of peace with France, a peace in 
which he faid Great Britain had difplayed 
a magnanimity highly honourable to her- 
felf—in maintaining the integrity of he: 
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allies, and bartering a part of her acqu‘fi- 
tions in return for thew: fecurit,s —while 
the acquiftions fhe had retained, were 
thofe the belt calculite: for her interefts 
and her commerce. He hod no hefitation 
in declaiing that the weaty wad highly 
honourable to Great Britain, that it was 
calculated to infure her intere(ts, and to 
increate her profperity. ‘The hon. baronet 
concluded by mov ng the acidrefs, 

Mr. Lee feconded the motion of the 
hon. baroiet. He was of opinion that 
the peace, under all the circumitances of 
the country, was not only honourable and 
advantageous, but the beil that could have 
been negotiated. 

Lord Levifon Gower had no hefitation 
in faying, that the terms of the prefent 
treaty were woile than thofe of the treaty 
of Lifle, and that from all the circum- 
flances which appeared they might have 
been made better. He was not prepared 
however to vote againft the treaty; he 
believed better terms might have been 
obtained ; but the treaty gave peace, and 
that had caufed a general fenfation of joy 
throughout the country; he had feen it 
among his conitituents, and was perfectly 
convinced the country rejoiced at it. He 
couid not, however, confent to add to it 
the ep thet of glorious and honourable. 

Lord Hawkefbury—* I rife, fir, at this 
early hour, to ftate to the houfe thofe 
realons, which, under all circumitances, 
as they regard the prefent fituation of this 
country, of Europe, and of the world, 
have induced his maijefty’s minifters to 
advife his majefty to conclude peace with 
the French repubiic. Sir, upon the quef- 
tion of peace generally, I with to make 
a few oblervations. To fay, after nine 
years of war; after an expenditure of 
200,000,000). ; after a wate of fo much 
blood; after the ftretch of exertions in 
which the country had been kept; that 
peace is not defive.ble, is what Iam not 
difpofed to advance, or I conceive any 
gentleman would be inclined to hear; but 
I completely difclaim any idea of this 
peace having been made under any im- 
preffion of the over ruling power of the 
Fiench republic. 1 hefitate not in avow- 
ing, that the energies and refources of 
this country are as great as at any period ; 
her fituation es proud and pre eminent 
2s ever; and her means of continuing 
the conteft in which fhe was engaged, 
adequate to every exertion that might have 
been required.—It was under thefe cir- 
cumftances, and under this convicuon, 
shat his majefty’s minifters advifed his ma- 
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jefy to conclude a peace with the prefent 
government ef Fiance. Let their con- 
duét be tried on thele grounds with re- 
gard to the attarrment of—what ! a peace, 
the terms of which are altogether fatis- 
fa&tory—and aie able to no objection ? 
No, fir, I mean no fuch thing. What 
human event ever was there of fuch a na- 
ture as rat to be liable to obi-étion? T 
mean that, which, upon full and mature 
confideration of all the c:rcumftunces, as 
regarding the fituation of the enemy, the 
relative ftuation of Europe and the world, 
was wife and prudent, and what his ma- 
jefty’s government, if better could not have 
been obtained, would have been an{wer- 
able for not advifing his majelty to con- 
fent to. There may bea variety of dif- 
ferent views upon the fubjeét. Some may 
object to the treaty with reference to the 
prefent government of France, others on 
the ftate of the continent, and others on 
its own grounds, as regarding the terms. 
With retpect to the firft objeétion, I thail 
trouble the houfe but fhortly.—If we con- 
template France at the commencement of 
the revolution, and at the prefent moment, 
who can avoid oblerving that thofe prin- 
ciples which were the moft dangerous 
enemies we had to contend againft, and 
which were induftrioufly diffeminated, are 
weakened in the minds of the people? 
Who can look at France and not fee that 
its beft years, fince the revolution, are 
thofe in which it has been under its pre- 
fent government? That there is not evil 
to be apprehended from that government, 
conttituted as it is, Ido not fay; but the 
evils which threaten, at the end of 1$01, 
are not to be compared with thofe we had 
fo much caufe to dread at the end of 1793. 
I come now to the next view, of the ob- 
jections to the peace, as they relate to the 
unfatisfa€tory ftate of the continent. No 
man regrets more than I do the fituation 
in which it ftands; but there are two 
points to be confidered: firft, whether it 
would be expedient to effeét an alteration 
in it, if we had the power of fo doing? 
and, fecondly, whether we have the pow- 
er? Now, I will fairly fay, that after 
tv coalitions have failed, | fhould not 
heve been prepared to have formed a third ; 
but there may be others who entertain a 
different opinion. I will then afk, what 
chance there is of forming fuch a coalition ? 
The profpeét of another coalition is wholly 
out of the queftion —There is not one of 
the great powers of Europe dilpoted to 
enter into any frefh engagements of that 
kind, Auftria, great as her power {ill 
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yemains, notwithftanding all the reverfes 
fhe has met with, is not difpofed to be- 
come a party. Pruffia preferves the fame 
policy fhe has adopted for fome years. 
Roffia is as little inclined as either of the 
other two to enter into a continental coali- 
tion. Under thefe circumftances I will 
afk, whether any one would defire, if 
another coalition cannot be formed, that 
the war fhoula be continued by this coun- 
try alone, without the profpeét of gaining 
any thing by it? Itis alfo to be con- 
fidered what harm-can we do to France, 
and what harm France can do to us. No 
man can -be more fanguine than mylelf 
with refpe&t to the means of this country 
to refift any attempt on the part of France 
fo injure it. I never was alarmed at the 
idea of a French invafion. But, on the 
other hand, let us confider what this 
country can do againft France ; what part 
of the world is there in which we have 
it in our power to injure her? Her co- 
lonies abroad are in our poffeflion already 
—then, if neither country can affeét the 
other, wherefore continue the war? But 
has France no means of injuring other 
powers? The policy of France’ has al- 
ways been to attack the weaker powers of 
the continent. Could you fave them by 
coninuing the war? You cou'd not, at 
leat you could not fave the whole of 
Europe. Now I come to the thud ob- 
jeCtion, and that is the peace itlelf, con- 
fidered according to its terms: upon this 
fubje&t there are three points that muft be 
taken into. confideration— the firlt is the 
time, the feccnd the tone, and the third 
the terms. However important the lait 
may be, the two firft are no lefs fo— firlt, 
I mean that a peace fhoul: be made ata 
time when the impreflion of our enemies 
and our own fubjeéts fhall be founded on 
our fuccefles. Terms which in a moment 
of defeat would be difhonourab'e, in a 
moment of fuccefs and victory might be 
wife to accede to. With refpeéi 1o the fe- 
cond point, the tone in which the peace 
ought to be made, it ought to be in a tone 
of independence, and every claim on the 
pat of the enemy, which might tend to 
humiliate us, ought to be refitted. I 
need not remind the houfe what un- 
reafonable claims were advanced by the 
French government at the period of the 
treaty of Lifle; but it is tmpotlble for 
any perfon to perufe this treaty, and not 
fay it is made in the tone of an inde 
pendent country. Every demand cf an 
humiliating tendency has ben refifted. 
With refpeét to the terms—-but before I 





go into that, I wifh to makea few re. 
marks conne&ied with this part of the 
fubject : the firit is, that the public prints, 
undervaluing the refources of this coun- 
try, and enhancing thoie of our enemies, 
indulge a liberty of diicuffing points con- 
neéted with the prefent treaty, at the fame 
tme placing but little value on the ac~ 
quifitions which we derive from it. This 
is an inconvenience in negotiating a peace 
never before exper.enced, not even in this 
country, till the pretent war. Another 
confideration, the negotiations at Lifle. It 
is much to be regretted, that this country 
fhould have been induced to have carried 
them fo far. Ido not fay, that if France 
had been driven back within hey ancient 
limits, they could have produced the leaft 
ill effe& ; but as the contrary has been 
the cafe, it is impoflible but they mutt 
have operated upon the conditions of the 
prefent treaty. I come now to the terms. 
The fiitt point te be obferved upon relates 
to our fieslity toward our allies. I cone 
tend there was but one country for the 
integrity of which, as it ftood before the 
war, we were bound to ftipulate, and that 
was the Ottoman Porte. It was the only 
one that ftood by us to the end of the 
contell, and our honour dictated to {tipu- 
Ja‘e for its complete integrity ; But not fo 
with regard to thote that detired their ree 
leafe from ther treaties with us. Naples 
was of that number: fhe defired to be 
releafed from her obli; ation not to make a 
feparate peace ; !e demand-d the liberty 
of admitting 'h fleets of France into her 
ports, to the exclufion of yours, and to 
introduce French troops to attack yours; 
aggreffions fufficient to juftify a declara- 
ton of war en the part of this country. 
With reipect to Portugal, the is in the 
fame fituation as Naples with regard to 
her right to the ime ference of this country 
in her behalf; the detired to be -elcaled 
from her engagements; fhe deliied to ex- 
c'ude your veilels from her ports, and 
admit thefe of France; fhe concluded a 
treaty at Badejos with spun and France, 
which was afterward raified on the part 
of Spain, but refuied to be rat fied on the 
part of France 5 this government thought 
it did as much as ‘t «as called upon by 
its good fath, by ttipulating with France 
that any demand upon Portugal iubfe. 
quent to the treaiy of Badajos thould be 
confidered as cancelled. The Ottoman 
Porte remained fuitoful to the laft. You 
have obtuncd a pesce for her, and an 
exprefs declaration for the maintenance of 
her integrity. You have obtained the ex 
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prefs renunciation of France to the Seven 
Ex-Venetian Illes, to which fhe had a 
claim by the treaty «f Campo Formio. 
If France had taken the Venetian Iflands, 
or had ceded them to the emperor, there 
would unqueitiondoly have been an end 
of the independence of Turkey. You 
Mave obtained a renunciation of ail France 
ever clamned under the treaty of Campo 
Formio. You have obiarned all that the 
Porte ever afked, or could have wihhed. 
‘The next point relates to the claims of the 
Stadtholder. I know of no obligation of 
fri&t “faith which compels us to ftipulate 
on beha‘f of that prince. It is true, that 
4m 1787 you guaranteed the independence 
of the prince of Orange coujointly with 
the king of Pruffia. ‘The coniequence of 
that guarantee was every endeavour on 
the part of this country to proteét the 
prince of Orange, while, on the contrary, 
the king of Pruffia did nothing. It is 
true, that you endeavoured by your aflilt- 
ance to replace the prince of Orange on 
the throne, from which he had been _ex- 
yelled; and if you had heen affifted by 
the king of Pruffia, your endeavours might 
have been fucceisful. Surely then, in the 
cafe of a joint guarantee, where one party 
does nothing, and the other does every 
thing, there can be no obligation ; but, 
notwithitanding that, his majefty’s go- 
vernment would have been to blame not 
to have interfered on behalf of the prince 
of Orange ; and if they did not follow up 
their endeavours in his favour, it was 
becaufe it was intimated that dn arrange- 
ment was in agitation to indemnify him 
for what bad been w:efted from him ; the 
terms of which were to be included in 
the definitive treaty. With refpeét to the 
king of Sardinia, I deny there is any 
ground whatever to fay this country is 
bound to ftipulate for the integrity of his 
dominions ; he gave up his engagements 


with this country, entered into a treaty: 


with France, and delivered up to her the 
pofleffion of his ttrong piaces.—The’ next 
point I come to is the queftion of ceffion ; 
and on this gue(tion I hold a principle, 
not haitily formed, that if a country be 
great and powerful, an unlimited acceffion 
of territory is not to be confidered an 
advantage, and I fhall not be afraid of 
applying this principle to France. I do 
not mean to fay France has not increafed 
in power by what the has gained on the 
continent; but I affert the has not gained 
an addition of power proportionate to her 
acquifitions. I fpeak the fentiments of 
men of eminence in France, of Dumourier 





and Carnot, both of whom were of opi- 
niov, that making the banks of ihe Rhine 
the limits of France, tended to weaken !t. 
The principle, 1 thoul! think, equaily 
troe with regard to colonial acquilitions. 
I believe, whatever any one may feel with 
refpe&t to the iffue of the contett with 
America, a‘ to the honour we might have 
loft in confequence of it, none will deny, 
that it had been amply compertated by 
the advantages it has been produftive 
of, with regard to our trade, commerce, 
and navigation. Indeed the evi! refu'ting 
from too great an acquifition of territory 
mult be obvicus, when we concer how 
very large a proportion of the colonies 
we already occupy are uncultivated. Hav- 
ing ftated thus much, I mean to fay 3 
few words as to the effential value of the 
places we have ceded. Firlt, as to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and it is a fub- 
je&t on which I know I differ in opinion 
from fome of thofe for whom I entertain 
the higheft refpect ; I can only fay that 
the «p-nion his majefty’s minifters have 
formed, has been the refult of a conti- 
derable deal of caution and circum!pec- 
tion, and not without taking the op:nion 
of thofé who were molt capable of giving 
it correctly. Ido not thins that, witha 
view to any future attack by the French 
upon our Eaftern pofleflions, the Cape of 
Good Hope can be looked upon as dan- 
gerous, while we have a powerful and 
{uperior navy; and as to any advantages 
ot a commercial nature which France may 
derive fiom it, they are of incenfiderable 
moment, as France has an infinitely more 
convenient poffeffion in the ifland of Mau- 
ritus. There is another place; I mean 
Minorca. 1 am one who do not think it 
an important acquifition ; it is that which 
is always firft lott in every war, if you 
have net a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and the firft gainet if you have. With 
refpect to what is culled the Levant trade, 
which it is fuppoftd we fecure by the pof- 
feffion of Minorca, it is to this country 
next to nothing ; the whole trade of this 
country even during this war was never 
120,000], With :egard to the fupply of 
the South of Europe, it muft ever be in 
poffcflion of the Southern nations ; «nd 
with refpe&t to the North it is not in the 
pofleflion of this country, but of the 
Dutch. The policy of this country has 
been to oblige all fhips coming from the 
Levant to perform quarantine before they 
come to our ports. By the laws of Hol- 
land, goods from the Levant can be 
brought immediately to its ports, which 
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enabled the Dutch merchants to underfll 
us. I would now with to fay a few 
words refpeSting Cey'on and ‘Trinidad. 
No perfon acquainted with the Bait and 
Welt Indies would hefitate’ in faying, 
that Ceylon, was. the moft valuable ifland 
in the Eatt, and Trin‘dad in the Weft ; 
they are the two great naval {tations in 
thoie parts of the globe. ‘The ifland) of 
Ceylon is of the utmoft importance to the 
fecurity of our pofi:{fions in the Eaft Indies, 
as the whole of them contain not a fingle 
harbour in which a feet can anchor with 
fafety, at certein months of the year. It 
is an ifland of incalculable value, and 
perhaps more particularly fo, with regard 
to the fecurity it may afford our armies, 
in cafe of any fudden reverfe of fortune. 
When we look to‘fuch an empire as that 
we pofieis in India, and that this ifland 
is one to which our troops may retire, 
and with the affittance of. our navy, in 
thofe parts defy the collected power of 
the enemy, we cannot appreciate it too 
highly. With refpec&t to Trinidad, it is 
the great naval flation of the Weft Indies. 
li is fiee from, hurricanes, more: healthy, 
than any of the other Welt India iflinds, 
poflefles more land fit for cultivation, and 
from the power, it will give us in that 
part of the world, in the event of a future 
war, it is precifely the place we ought to 
prefer to every other pofleffion. Now then, 
with refpe&t to a peace which preferves all 
the ancient relations of this country, and 
at the fame time adds two important pof- 
feflions to what we before poffefled, I 
would afk, whether it ought to be objected 
to? Iam not talking about a glorious 
peace. I donot with to have any thing 
to do with glory, or to introduce the word 
upon the fubjeét. I fay, however, no 
perfon who looks at this peace can af- 
fert it is not honourable; that it is not 
wife; that ic wou!d have been better not 
to have made any peace than fuch a one, 
and that we ouglit to continue the war till 
we had obtained other terms. I defire 
that the terms of this peace fhould be 
compared with thofé of any former one 
fince the revolution. During that period 
there have been five treaties—thofe of 
Ryfwick, Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle,. Pa- 
ris, and Verfailles. By the two firft 
treaties we gained nothmg ; by the treaty 
of Verfailles we loft confiderably : the only 
treaties by which we gained were thofe of 
Utrecht in the year 1713, and of Paris in 
1763; but at thofe periods this country 
had not only arrived at the higheft degree 
ef !plendour, but France was, on the con- 
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trary, as much difpirited and humbled.— 
At piefent, circumftances are different ; 
we have reached the. utmoft extent of our 
naval power ; but, in point of impreftion, 
fo material im arranging a treaty of peaces 
France has obtained fucceflés on the con- 
tinent, which neceflarily have the effes& 
of enabling her to negotiate with advan- 
tage ; but take the treaties feparately, and 
this w:ll be found: as advantageous. as 
either of them, By. that of Utrecht we 
obtained only Minorca and: Gibraltar. 
Whatever value may be attached’ to the 
latter place, particularly fince the attack 
it refifted, which makes it a point of na- 
tional honour to preferve it, there are no 
alvantages it poflefles which afford the 
leait means of adding to the ancient and 
legit mate fources of our wealth. With 
regard to the treaty of Paris, its terms 
were more, in our favour: we obtained, 
belide the acknowledgment: of the right of 
the Newfoundland fithery, the ceflion of. 
Canada and Florida; but the intrinfic 
value of thofe acquifitions could not. be 
compared with what we have obtained by: 
the prefent treaty. I would afk, then, 
whether a peace, which, compaced witly 
every former one, exceeds, in a national 
point of view, any in the courfe of. the 
Jaft century, can be confidered as a dif- 
advantageous one, however you may la- 
ment the ftate of the continent? I am not 
difpofed to go into comparifons between 
this treaty and that of Lifle. The coms 
parifon is unfair, for it is comparing aw 
ultimatum with a firlt projet. His lords 
fhip next alluding to the prefent increafe 
of itrength of the French republic by their 
acquifitions on the content, faid, he con- 
ceived himfelf juftified on the other hand 
to take into confideration the deprefled 
ftate of its commerce, and the increafe of 
that of this country. He knew that there 
were many perfons who ai‘cribed the in- 
creafe of our commerce to the circumftances 
of the war; to refute this idea, he read 
extracts from public accounts, proving 
that the increafe of our trade, and the 
balance in our favour, referred to pof- 
feffions we enjoyed previous to the wary, 
not only in the Weit but Eaft Indies; 
There was another point equally. fatis- 
factory, and that was the comparative ftate 
of the French. and) Englifh navy pyrior 
to the war, and at the prefent time. On 
the sft’ of February, 1793, we had 135 
fail of the. line and 133 frigates ; and in 
O&tober 1, 1801, 202 fail of the line 
and 227 frigates. The navy of France, 
in 1793, was 80 thips of the line and 74 
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frigates, and at prefent amounted only 
te 39 fail of the line and gg frigates. The 
navy of England had increafed in an afto- 
nifhing proportion, while that of France 
was not above one-half what it had been 
at the commencement of the war. It was 
faid that France would pay her whole 
attention to her navy, and would render 
it as formidable as our own. He de- 
fired gentlemen to take into confidera- 
tion the nu:nber of years this would re- 
quire. It was not only the making fhips 
that was nee flary: the making feamen, 
that was more material; it fhould be con- 
fidered that while the military navy of 
this country had been employed, its com- 
mercial navy bad been increafing. He 
did not mean to fay that every exertion 
would not be mide by France; but it 
would be eight or ten years before the 
could have a navy capable of contending 
with ours, and in that time we might re- 
new the contett, if neceffary, with greater 
advantage than by cononuing it now ; 
and, if a continental diverfion was ne- 
ceflary, we fhould have a greater chance 
of obtaining one than at prefent. After 
obferving upon the advantages this coun- 
try had derived from the unexpeéted ad- 
juftment of the Northern difpute, and the 
arrangement of the preliminaries of peace, 
I know, faid he, we are indebted to Pro- 
yvidence chiefly for thefe bleffings. I know 
that no human wifdom could have ac- 
complifhed them. All I claim for myfelf 
and my colleagues is, that we have availed 
ourfelves of circumftances as they have 
arifen; that we have not loft a moment 
or an opportunity which events have af- 
forded us for terminating the war. We 
have entitled ourfelves to fay to our brave 
foldiers and failors, you have not fpilled 
your blood in vain, you have not gained 
a victory which we have not made the 
means of obtaining peace, and at the fame 
time of affording new proofs of the mo- 
deration of the country. I maintain, that 
the country has come out of a molt. tre- 
mendous conteft, great in power, great 
in refources, honour, and credit. I am 
aware the fituation of Europe and the 
world is critical, 1 am perfuaded, how- 
ever, that by perfevering ina plan of ra- 
tional policy, founded on a happy mixture 
of prudence and conciliation, the blefling 
we have obtained will long continue to be 
enjoyed. His lordthip concluded by thank- 
ing the houfe for the indulgence with which 
he had been heard. 

Mr. T. Grenville, after taking a ge- 
neral review of the conduct of this country 


to our allies, and having made feveral ob. 
fervations on the value of the acquifitiong 
of France, and of the ceflions tetained 
by th's country, condemned the peace ag 
neither honourable in refpe& of our al- 
liances, nor wife in ref{pect of the ceffions. 
It therefore only remained to be confi- 
dered whether it was a neceflary peace, 
This, however, he faid, the chancellor of 
the exchequer had difclaimed. He was 
of opinion that the country was not in 
fuch a low fituation as to be obliged to 
abandon its allies, .or to fear the hoftilities 
of France. We were told to eftimate 
Ceylon and Trinidad higher than the 
ceffions of the peace of Utrecht, becaufe 
France was now more powerful. In his 
mind, the increafed power of France was 
a drawback upon the value of thele ac- 
quifitions. The danger which he appre- 
hended was not from the principles, but 
the power of France. Mr. Grenville pro- 
ceeded to enforce the great advantages 
wh.ch France, with all thefe ceffions and 
military points, would have over England, 
were a new war to break out between 
them in twelve mionths, or fome other fhe: 
period, and concluded with cenfuring the 
manner in which they were lavifhed. 

Lord Caftlereagh thought that upon 
a view of all the circumftances the terms 
of the peace were compatible with honour, 
and alfo adequate to fecurity ‘in a greater 
degree than any refult to be expeéted from 
a perieverance in the war. 

Earl Temple contended, that he fhould 
not do his duty if he he did not, though 
certainly with fentiments of deep regret 
and great unwillingnefs, affert that mi- 
nifteis, by figning the treaty of peace now 
on the table, had figned the ruin of the 
country. They had trenched upon the 
fecurity, they had touched the profperity 
of the country, while they had placed the 
enemy in a fituation in which he could 
fearcely be affailed. In fhort, they had 
thrown the commerce of Europe into the 
power of France; they had given her a 
vait extent of coaft, and the power of 
making every advantage of it. 

Mr. Banks approved of the peace, as 
the termination of a difaftrous and expen- 
five war. 

Mr.. Pitt.—Upon this occafion, I have 
the misfortune to differ from fome with 
whom I have been long united in the ties 
of private friendfhip and political opinion ; 
Iam therefore anxious to ftate the grounds 
on which I find myfelf under this painful 
neceffity, before the houfe is worn out 
with fatigue. I begin by obferving that, 

















whatever variety of fentiment may have 
formerly prevailed with regard to the g»- 
vernments with whom we ought or ought 
not to treat—however various the objects 
may have been to which different men 
thought. we ought preferably to look, for 
fome time all have concurred in this, that 
the queftion of peace and war had become 
a queftion of terms. After the continental 
alliance had been diffolved, wha'ever might 
be our withes, nothing remained for us, 
but to procure juft and honourable con- 
ditions of peace for ourfelves and the few 
allies who had not deferted us. When- 
ever terms alone come to be confidered, I 
declare myfelf to be one of thofe who are 
more anxious as to the tone and character 
of the peace than as to any {pecific obje& 
which may come to be difputed between 
the contracting parties. I am far from 
thinking the terms are of finall importance : 
it is the duty of every minifter to Jabour 
to procure the belt poflible for the ftate 
to whch he belongs ; but I would rather 
accept terms fhort of thofe to which I think 
the county entitled, provided they are in 
no degree inconfiftent with honour and 
independence, than rifk the refult of the 
negotiation by prefling any particular 
omt. On that ground I would have 
acted when I had the honour of a feat in 
his majefty’s council, and I thould think 
that I aéted unfairly if I did not apply 
the principle to another adminiftva ion. 
By the preliminaries now fubmitted to 
your confideration, you have not gained 
every thing; but in my mind, the diffe- 
rence of the terms you have obtained, and 
thofe you bad a mght to expect, is not 
to be compared with the evils which might 
have refulted from being more peremptory 
in your demands. Upon this point I with 
to have no referve to the houle or to the 
country. What are thofe terms to which 
we ought principally to look? We are 
not to make any new additions to our 
empire—we are not to infit upon what 
wedid not materially want, nor to feek 
to retain thofe parts of our conquefts 
which were altogether unconneéted with 
our antient poflefions. Our grand objet 
was to add trefh fecurity to our maritime 
ftrength and commercial greatnefs. We 
are bound to confuit the interefts of that 
which had carried us viétorious through 
the awfal ftruggle in which we had been 
engaged, and which had enabled us to 
hold out a chance of falvation to the fur- 
rounding nations. The leading quarters 


of the world to which we were thus to 
turn our attention, were the Mediterranean, 
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the Eaft and the Weft Indies. In two 
out of the three we have got all that we 
had a right to expeét, and without un- 
dervaluing our acquifitions in that quar- 
ter, or the glory of the conqueft, I thall 
not be contradiéted when I fay that the 
Mediterranean is to us, when compared 
with the Eaft and Welt Indies, but of 
fecondary importance. I am foriy that 
it was not in cur power to retain Malra, 
and ftil! more, that its fate is not more 
certainly marked out in the preliminary 
Treaty. Turning to the Eait Indics, [ 
find fubjeSt of deep regret. I hop: lan 
mifled, but from al [have been able to 
learn from thofe beft able to give in- 
formation, I have been accultomed to fet 
a much higher value upon the Cape of 
Good Hope than my noble frien!. But 
ftill 1 believe it of far inferior importance 
to Ceylon, which of all the places of 
the colomal poffeffions on the globe, to 
us is the moft valuab'e, and gives to our 
empire in India a fecurity which it his 
net known fince its firft eftablifhment. 
My hon. friend over the way (Mr. Gren- 
ville) cenfures the treaty becaufe it does 
not ftipulate for the projeéted exchange of 
Cochin for one of cur fettlements in India. 
I feel the weight of the argument which 
has been adiuced, that Cochin was de- 
clared to be effential to our fafety by an 
illuftrious character particularly converfant 
with the affairs of India—Why do I fay 
particularly ? There is no part of the in- 
terefts of his country in any part of the 
globe, with which he is not intimately 
acquainted, and has not effentially pro- 
moted. He is now about to enjoy the beft 
reward for his fervices, by putting the 
finifhing hand to a treaty which gives peace 
to the wold. But I know that that il- 
luftrious nobleman has now changed his 
opinion of the importance of Cochin ; and. 
indeed it was quite impoffible that he 
fhould not. It was neceffary that Berwick- 
upon-T weed fhou!d be kept a fortified 
town while the Scots were a feparate peo= 
ple, and in alliance with France; bat of 
what importance is Berwick. upon-T weed 
now that the two nations are happily 
united ? While Tippoo exiited, the ope 
portunity afforded to the French of coming 
to his affiftance by the way of Cochin, 
was extremely to be dreaded; but now 
that he is no more, this ftation is net 
much more valuable than any other in the 
peninfula. In a commercial point of view, 
Negapatam is much more defirable. The 
moft confoling profpeé& prefents itfelf on 
turning _ view tothe Welt. Trinidad 
3 
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I confider as by far the moft va'uable 
ifland the fortune of war has placed in our 
hands, as it enabled us to concentre our 
pofleffions in that quarter of the world, 
and ata fmall expence fecure them from 
every danger, foreign and domeftic. With 
refpect to the terms of peace, as they re- 
gard ourfelves, I am perfectly fatisfied. 
As they regard our allies, they are equally 
fatisfattory. For the Porte we have done 
every thing we were bound to do, and a 
great deal more. That I may not repeat 
what has been already fo ftrongly urged, 
let me only remind gentlemen of the re- 
cognition obtained from France, of the 
Seven Iflands. This republic may foon 
be of not much lefs importance than the 
Porte ite!f, and had the iflands, agreeably 
to the treaty with Auftria, remained in 
the hands of France, the very exiftence of 
our aily would have been precarious. Na- 
ples, it is true, only deferted our a'liance 
through over-ruling neceffity, but we have 
done as much for her as we could have 
done had the treaty between the two coun- 
tries remained fiiétly in force. For the 
king of Sardinia we could not pretend to 
ftipulate, unlefs ftanding by ourfelves, we 
fhould pretend to diate the limits of the 
continental powers ; unlefs we could have 
removed the new king of Etruria; unlefs 
we could have diflolved the Cifalpine and 
Ligurian republics ; unlefs we could have 
ftripped France of the fovereignty of Switz- 
erland, we fhould have conferred upon his 
Sardinian majefly a very poor fayour in 
procuring him the reftoration of his capi- 
tal. The province of Olivenza, ceded by 
Poitugal, is of jittke moment ; and, if na- 
tural boundaries are to be regarded, it be- 
longs properly to Spain. It is not true 
that we offered Portugal our guarantee 
after France was fatiated with her fpoils. 
France refufed to ratify that treaty which 
is ‘now .to be in force; and, had it not 
been for our interpofition, would have in- 
‘filted upon far more confiderable ceffions. 
We here gave proof not of pun&tilious 
good faith, but of dignified liberality. 
With refpeét to the Stadthelder, all that 
was propoled at the treaty of Lifle was, 
that he fhould receive a pecuniary indem- 
nification for his lofles: this, by means of 
the king of Pruffia, he is probably on the 
eve of obtaining ; and, at any rate, it is 
a thing of too trifling import to be allowed 
to endanger the fuccefs of a negotiation 
for general peace. Thus, fir, have we 
obtained, both for ourfelves and our allies, 
all that we could reafonably hope for, or 
that honour required us to demand. Suill 


diffatisfation is felt. Some fay that we 
ought to have obtained a counterbalance 
to the immente aggrandizement of France. 
Sir, had we retained all that we agree to 
reftore, I deny, *that from the danger 
dreaded by thefe gentlemen, we fhould 
have teen at all fecured. The ceded iflands 
were not unimportant to our commerce ; 
were not unimportant to our finance ; but 
would they have maintained the integrity 
of Naples, of Poituzal, or of Sardinia? 
would they have taken trom the French 
one yard of the immentfe line of coaft which 
ceufes fuch difinay ? When you purchafe 
wealth, you make the worlt of all. pur- 
chafes. You may fav, I may havea little 
more commerce, and a little more finance, 
for a li:tle more war, but you drive a 
ruinous bargain. Such a fpeculation mutt 
at all times be bad, but particularly fo 
after feveral years of war. I fhall never 
be found, upon this occafion, to urge the 
plea of necefli'y. We are far, indeed, 
from the end of our refources, and were. 
our independence threatened, the means 
we have in flore ought not to be {pared to 
enable us to make the fame exertions again 
when our honour and true interefts are at 
ftake. After feveral ingenious arguments 
to prove that we had nothing whatever to 
fear from France outftripping us in trade 
and manufactures, Mr. Pitt proceeded to 
make fome remarks on the French govern- 
ment and the chief conful. I think, fir, 
faid he, that all thofe governmenis with 
which it has pleafed the wifdom of our 
own that we fhould be at peace, are en- 
titled to outward refpe&t. I am for ba- 
nifhing all hath language, ail acrimonious 
epithets, all irritating a'lufions. It would 
be hypocrify in me to declare that all my 
opinions with regard to perfonal merit and 
demerit have undergone a change. My 
opinion of the palt never can be altered, 
and if a laudable line of conduét is pur- 
fued for the future, I am afraid that I 
moft confider it to be di€tated by intereft 
more than by principle. I thought that 
the reftoration of monarchy would have 
been a happy thing for France and for all 
Europe. [think fo Gill. I feek not to 
difguife from the world that to my dying 
day I fhall regret the difvppointment of 
my hopes. Happy fhould I have been to 
have put together the fragments of that 
verierable edifice which had been fo cruelly 
fcattered. We have now, however, fur- 
vived the ravages of jacobinifm, we have 
lived to fee it lofe much of its virulence g 
we have {een it at any rate (tripped of the 
delufive colours which gave it its chief 
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powers of deftru&ticn ; we now behold it 
held up as only capable to deltioy » we 
can prove by example that its plans are 
fure to end in the eftablifhment of a mili- 
tary defpotifn. My noble friend has fad 
enough to allay ali apprehenfion with re- 
gard to the aggrand:zement of France. 
However coicflal her power may be, our 
befi means of combating it will be found 
in our commercial* wealth, our national 
fpirit, and maritime greatnels. Mr, Pitt 
then enumerated the advantages we had 
gained by the union with Ireland, by our 
naya! and militayy reputation, and the 
confolidation of our jodtan empire, and 
after predicting to the country, iff it was 
true to itfelf, a long train of profperity 
and happinefs, concluded by giving his 
hearty aflent to the motion. 

Mr. Fox faid, Never fince I have been 
a member of this houle, did I give my 
fupport with greater fatisfa&tion to any 
meafure, than to the preliminaries of peace 
between Great Britain and the French 
republic ; and I think that the gentlemen 
who framed the motion have ated ju- 
dicioufly and propeily in avoiding all to- 
pics that could have embarrafled the alfent 
which gentlemen might otherwife be in- 
clined to give to the motion. For my 
own part, I am ready to confels that even 
if the epithet honourable, which with fome 
might have produced differences of opinion, 
would not lave had much weiyht with 
me, for the peace mult be honcurable, or 
it does not merit to be fubmitted to a vote 
at all, FT will not inquire whether the 
epithets fafe and honourable be convertible, 
but this I will affert, that to individuals, 
and far more to nations, horour is the 
moft efiential means of fafety—without 
honour there cah be no foundation for 
that refpeét at home, that confidence a- 
broad, which are neceffary to the true 
greatne(s of a nation. With refpect to the 
epithet of glorious, which the noble loid 
rejets as inapplicable to any peace, TI will 
not contend with him. This I am fuie, 
however, that no peace can be glorious 
unlefs it has followed a glorious war, a 
defcription which, in the original principle 
and the fina! refult, can by no means be 
applicable to the prefent. ‘The great points 
for confideration in forming an opinion 
of the peace, are two—firlt, generaily, 
whether peace on the conditions obtained 
is preferable to a continuance of the war? 
and fecondly, whether better terms could 
have been obtained? Unquettionably if 
better terms of peace could have been 
procured without rifk, minifters would 
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merit cenfure if they did not exert every 
cffort to procure them. But was that to 
be expeéted in the prefent inflance ? I re- 
joiced to hear the noble lord, whofe fpeech 
I in general, admired fo much, lay down 
principles fo liberal refpeéting what may 
be gained or conceded by great nations. 
We have gained Ceylon and Trinidad, 
nor do I segret the cellion of the Cape, as 
I conceive that, from its d-ftmation, we 
fhall without expence infure all the benefits 
it is calculated to afford, P.rhaps if theie 
were any part of the ceifions which T res 
gret, itis Malta, becaufe a place of fuch 
Itrength and importance in the Meditere 
ranean muft have been highly beneficial to 
our interefts in any future war; and 
though IT hope the peace will be permanent, 
yet we cannot lay out of view the poffi- 
bility of a new war. There was no part 
of the noble lord’s fpeech with which I 
more fully coincided than that in which 
he fpoke of the ux/atisfadory ttate of the 
continent, an epithet felected with fingular 
juftice. Much as that unfatisfa@tory ttate 
was to beregretted, it was fuch as there 
was no hopes of changing for the better. 
I concur in the opinion that nothing could 
be move chimerical than the project of in= 
vading Great Britain; but is there no. 
other part of the Britith empire in Europe 
where the attempt might threaten more 
danger? The truth is, however, that 
France and England were in fuch a fituas 
tion that they could not produce any con- 
fiderable wnpreffion on each other. In 
Europe we could not touch her—in her 
colonies we had done every thing we 
could do. In fuch a fituation, to cone 
clude peace on the prefent terms was to 
confult the dignity of the nation, becaufe, 
to have attached too much importance to 
trifling interefts, might have rifked the 
calamity of another year of war. Not 
that I think refources might not have been 
found: I fee refources that might have 
been rendered available. The income tax, 
pledged for 55 millions, might be pledg- 
ed for 55 millions more; but thefe re- 
fources ought, as a right hon gentleman 
juftly conceived, be relerved, fhould it be 
neceffary for the defence of our honour 
and independence. Some regretted that 
the peace was glorious to France ; if the 
peace could be glorious to Fiance without 
being difhonourable to this country, it 
would not give me any concern that it 
fhould be fo. Mens feelings on that fub- 
je&t mult depend in their conception of 
the war-—The object, not indeed as a fine 
qaa nom, was the reftoration of the ac« 
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curfed houfe of Bourben; and to him it 
was a recommendation of the peace that 
this obje&t had failed. Had that object 
fucceeded, it mutt have been attended with 
the moit fatal effects to the general lib:r- 
ties of mankind. It would have been fol- 
owed by quarre!s among princes, not of 
their eitates, but the mutual oppreffion of 
their fubjeéts. To the pxople of this 
ccuntry it mutt have been followed wich 
the moft ceplorable confequences. Had 
fuch coalitions been carries on fuccefsfully 
in former times, does any man think that 
in the laft century the liberties of England 
could have been preferved aguinft the 
houle of Stuarf?—Does any man think 
that Hampden cou'd have refcued the 
people from illega! fhip money, or that, 
ina word, the revolution cou!d have been 
brought about? The :elforation of the 
Bourbo&s, therefore, had it been effe&ed 
by a fucce{sful cvalition, would have been 
the greateft misfertane that ever thréatened 
this country. Mr. Fox here took a view 
of the origin of the war, and contended 
that it was.a war of aggreffion on the 
part of this country, becaufe miniflers tock 
no fleps to procure reparation or difavowal 
for any aéts of which they complained. 
RefpeSing the terms then, and the tone 
of the treaty, he agieed with the noble 
fecretary ; he commended the manner in 
which he laid down the principle of con- 
du&, in a mixed fyftem of firmnefs and 
conciliation. ‘With refpect to the time, 
he could not agree with the noble lord, 
as he was convinced that even before the 
war, had it been advifeable to acce, t cef- 
fions, better terms could have been pro- 
cured than now. ‘This fa& he had the 
beft reafon to believe to betrue. At that 
period fatisfaction might have been ob- 
tained for Holland and Flanders. At 
every period fince, better terms than the 
prefent were always in our power, The 
negotiation at Paris broke off upon the 
extravagant pretenfions of minilters, and 
in the failure of that of Lifle, Mr. Pitt 
had candidly confeffed, that be trembled 
Jett it fhould fucceed, and employed it 
merely to facilitate the adoption of his 
folid fyftem of finance. But even if all 
theft had been doubtful, the condué of 
minifiers in reje&ting Bonaparte’s overtures 
in 1800, proved how ardently they per 
f-vered in the' pian for reftoring the. houfe 
of Bourbon, whenever they enjoyed the 
the jeaft glimpfe of good fortune. - Could 
they doubt that much better terms could 
have been obtained at that period ? It ts 
tkue that Fgypt bad been iccovered by 


the unexampled gallantry of our troops ; 
but who was fo fond of military glory as 
to purchafe it withoyt. neceffity ; Egypt 
might have been ours by the capitulation 
ef E]-Arifh. But it was faid at that 
moment that we were to paufe! We did 
paule, and the paule colt us 73 millions 
of money, befide the }:ves of thoufands, 
That fatal pauie coft a fum which ex- 
ceeded the amount of the nations] debt 
from the revolution to the beginning of 
the year 1755. Vhus Mr. Pitt’s paufe 
had coft more money than all the duke of 
Mariborough’s victories, and thole of 
king William befide. At laft the noble 
lord difcovers that the third coalition is 
not to be attempted ; but not to fay more, 
was not the experience of the firft fufficient, 
and would not the argument have applied 
as well then as at prefent. But the noble 
lord faid, that the danger of French prin- 
ciples was extinét, and that we had only 
to dread the power of the republic. Un- 
doubtedly no man felt more ttrongly than 
he did the misfortune to England and to 
Europe, from the unfatisfaétory flate of 
the continent; but it was not the peace 
but the war that had preduced fo fatal an 
aggrandizement. It was the meafures of 
the right hon. gentleman which had ex- 
cited an irrefittible fpirit in France—a 
{puit of proud independence. The in- 
juttice of the attack, lent extraordinary 
vigour to France. All men were fired 
with devotion to their country, and the 
thoughts of independence infpired an ener- 
gy which nothing could fubdue. With 
refpect to the future, he was of opinion 
that to enjoy the bleffings of peace, fimall 
eftablithments were necefiary. It was in 
commercial refources that we were to meet 
the aggrandizement of France. ‘To cope 
with France in expenfive armies and na- 
vies, would be the fureft way to unnerve 
our exertions, and to reduce us from a 
great people into a fubordination to France. 
He hoped that the new order of things 
would cherifh difpofitions mutually pacific, 
and that the reftlefs and holtile fpirit which 
had aétuated the Bourbons againit us for 
fo long a pericd would be changed. God 
forbid we fhould infuit that family in their 
misfortunes! but, when the interefts of 
the country were at ftake, he could not 
but animadvert on the jittle fecurity we 
could have for repofe, were that family 
replaced upon the throne. The trade of 
France had fuffered much, and was nearly 
annihilated ; but inland the interior of 
France was not in a defolate ttate. Many 
of the abules of the old adminiltration, 























Feudality, corvées, &c. &c. were abo- 
lifhed, and a fyftem of taxation, affording 
no exemption from payment, was adopted. 
After the peace, the commerce of this 
country might tuffer a flight diminution, 
as had been found in former cates ; but, 
upon the whole, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that peace would give it a new im- 
pulfe. The example of an aétive, intelli- 
gent, literary nation, would ftimulate all 
our powers, and prefent new encourage- 
ments to our induftry. 

The chancellor of the exchequer ob- 
ferved, that after the able arguments that 
had been advanced in favour of the quef- 
tion, it was difficult to find any topics 
that had not before been alluded to. It 
hid always appeared to him, as well as to 
many others, that the duty of negociation 
commenced when ail hopes of continental 
aid in checking the power of France were 
atanend. His predeceffors had been of 
this opinion, and had twice fought a ne- 
gociation, though their efforts had been 
unfuccefsful. As foon, therefore, has is 
majefty bad been gracioufly pleafed to de- 
liver the authority of the country into the 
hands of -the prefent minifters, they had 
thought it neceffary to follow the fame ex- 
ample. They ha: commenced a negocia- 
tion, and their efforts had been crowned 
with fuccefs. A comparifon had been 
made between the terms which were pro- 
pofed at Lifle, and thofe which had now 
becn agreed upon; but it fhould be re- 
collected, that fince the negocistion at 
Lifle, the national debt of this country 
had increafed no lefs than a hundred and 
fifty millions. At that negociation it was 
propofed to reftore to France and her al- 
lies all that had been taken from them, a 
meafure that mutt have been more dan- 
gerous to us at that time than it could be 
at prefent, becaufe Tippoo Sultaun was 
then in force, and in connexion with 
France. In the Mediterranean, we did 
not then ftipulate for the eftablifhment of 
the republic of the Seven Iflands, -which 
now form a barrier to Turkey on the 
eaftern fide. In the Weft Indies we were 
in poffeifion of Cape Nicola Mole and 
Jeremie, in addition to our other con- 
queits ; them we agreed to give up, keep- 
ing only the Cape and Trinidad. Upon 
the whole, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that the terms now obtained, were more 
favourable for the country than thofe pro- 
poled: at Lifle. He then entered into an 
examination of the prefent articles, which 
he contended were calculated to effe& the 
permanent fecurity of our eaftern and wef- 
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tern poffeffions. To thofe who withed ta 
continue the war for the purpofe of re- 
ducing the power of France, he wifhed to 
ftate, that another campaign could not be 
made at a les expence than forty millions, 
and a _ perpetual annuity (except for the 
operation of the finking fund) of two mil- 
lions per annum, in addition to ther other 
burdens. Even certain fuccefs would not 
have been worth {uch a price. He pers 
fe&tly concurred with his noble friend in 
thinking that we ought to watch with 
care any tendency to increafe the colonial 
fyftem of this country. He was by no 
means fatisfied of the wifdom of thofe 
whofe objet. feemed to be to prevent 
France from becoming a commercial 
power; he wifhed to fee France poffefled 
of commerce, he wifhed to fee her poffeffed 
of intereits which would make her confci- 
ous of our maritime power. He withed 
to fee her poffeffed of interefts which, in 
the cafe of an unfortunate rupture, we 
might have the means of attacking. A 
right hon, friend of his uled to fay, that 
in this conteft-we had gained all which we 
had not loft, but in concluding this treaty 
we had a&ted with the greateft honour and 
good faith to our allies; we had preferved 
all our ancient dominions, and had made 
important acquifitions both in the eaft and 
in the weft. Independant of all this, an 
arrangement had been made-with the 
powers of the north, by which our rights 
had been fully recognifed and fecured ; 
and finally, that great and moft beneficial 
meafure, the union with Ireland, had 
been carried into effeét.—-We had clofed 
the conteft with confo.idated power and 
with augmented means, which he was 
convinced would make the power of this 
country equal to that of France. He was 
ready, however, to acknowledge, that it 
depended upon the wifdom of government 
and of that houfe, whether this peace 
fhould be a curfe or a blefling. On the 
part of the king's prefent minifters, he 
could only fay, that the peace which had 
been made honefty, fhould be kept faith- 
fully. Noencouragement fhould be given 
to any perfon, whatever there charaéter 
might be, to fubvert the prefent governe, 
ment of France. It would require the ut- 
mott caution to accomplifh all the objeéts 
which they had in view, they mutt adopt 
a condué of caution, of prudence, and 
of jealoufy. And he was bound in can 
dour and fairnefs to ftate, that it would 
be neceffary to provide new means of fe- 
curity, fuch as were never before known 
in time of peace, If he were atked whe- 
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ther this was founded upon a fufpicion of 
the fincerity of the enemy, he would an- 
fwer no: but he could not look upon the. 
map of Europe, without being convinced 
that fuch was the conduét which their 
@uty prefcribed to them. The fytiem to 
be adopted muft be one plainly directed to 
the fecurity of the country ; not calcula’ed 
to promote patronage or to excite jea- 
loufies. He flattered himfelf that when 
the lubjett came to be inveitigated, it 
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THE following is a copy of the me- 
morial prefented by his ferene highnels the 
prince of Orange to lord Hawkelbury, 
previous to his leaving this country: 

The prince of Orange being informed 
that the ratifications of the preliminary 
articles of peace between his Britannic ma- 
jefty and the French republic, figned on 
the rft inftant, have becn exchanged on 
the 10th ; and thole articles, as publithed 
by government, having thus come to his 
knowledge, thinks he ought not to delay 
any longer, in a conjuncture fo important 
to his intereits and thofe of his houfe, to 
exprefs, without relerve, his fentiments 
and his withes to his majefty. 

The unfortunate cjrcumttances which 
obliged the prince of Orange and his fa- 
mily to repair to England in the year 
3795» are too well known to make it ne- 
ceflary to renew the ftatement of them in 
this place. 

After having been received by his ma- 
jefty with the moft affeSing kindnefs, the 
prince of Orange experienced no lefs con- 
vincing proofs of his majeity’s goodnefs 
toward him during his ftay in this coun- 
try, where he has conftantly been treated 
with the mof generous hofpitality. On 
every occafion he received unequivocal af- 
furances and marks of the unvaried intereit 
which his majelty and his government 
continued to take, not only in what re- 
Jated to himfelf and to his family, but alfo 
to the numerous and faithful adherents of 
the houfe of Orange, and the ancient con- 
ftitution of the republic of the united pro- 
vinces. ‘Thefe marks of intereft had fo 
often been repeated, that the prince of 
Orange has not even conccived it to. be ne- 
ceffary for him to make any formal de- 
mand, founded upon the folemn engage- 
raents by which Great Britain guaranteed 
in 1788, the Stadtholderate, and the other 
dignities hereditary to his houfe, 

The prince of Orange has feen with 
great concern the courie of events. lead 
gradually to a ttate of things very different 

drom that under which thofe engagements 
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would not be found difficult to adopt ‘a 
fyftem of defence which would be found 
fully adequate to the fecurity of the coun- 
try. He could not help expreffing, upon 
this occafion, his fenfe of the danger to 
which this country would be expoied if 
proper meafures were not adapted for its 
fecurity. 

A: four o'clock in the morning the 
qu:ttion op the addrefs was put and car- 
ried without a civifion. 


PAPER. 


had been formed, and by which the pro» 
bability of their being completely fulfilied 
was trom day tod:vdiminifhing. Nevers 
thelels, as long as the war continued, he 
could never prevail upon himicif to give 
up that hope entirely ; but he awaited in 
filence the final iffue of events. Now that 
the preliminaries of peace are concluded 
on the conditions known to the public, 
without the prince of Orange having re- 
ceived any information that any thing has 
been ftipulated with refpedt to himfelf, he 


thinks himfelf under the obligation of : 


breaking the filence he had hitherto thought 
fit to obierve, and confiders it as his in- 
difpentible duty to recommend in the 
ttrongelt and moft prefling manner to the 
king's folicitude and powerful proteCtion, 
on the approaching conferences for the 
formation of the definitive treaty, his own 
interefts, thofe of his houfe, and of a con- 
fiderable number of his countrymen, who 
are become the unfortunate viélims of their 
unfhaken zeal for his perfon and his caule 
—of their tried fidelity to ihe ancient go- 
vernment of their native country, and of 
their attachment to that fyftem which has 
fo long and fo clofely united the republic 
of the United Provinces to Great Britain. 

The prince of Orange thinks it would 
be: injuring the generous feelings of his 
majeity and his government to dwell upon 
the motives which induce him to make 
this requeft. He has no doubt of his ma- 
jeliy’s finding them in his own royai breaft, 
and he flatters him(elf that the difpofitions 
he hopes to find on this fubjeét will add 
ftill more to the manifeft obligations he 
owes to the king, and of which he will 
never lofe the grateful remembrance. 

The .prince of Orange requetts lord 
Hawkefbury to lay the prefent note before 
his majefty, and to inform him of his ma- 
jetty’s intiontions with refpect to its con- 
tents. He takes this opportunity to affure 
lord Hawkefbury of his perfect confidera- 
tion. : 

Hampton-court, O&. 13, 1801. 
(Signed) W. Prince OF ORANGE. 
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7 
INTELLIGENCE FROM EGYrPY. 


Prom the London Gazette, Nov. 14+ 
Downing-{treet, November 14. 

DISPATCHES (in duplicate) of 
which the following are a copy and ex- 
tra@ts have heen received at the office of 
the right honourable lord Hobart, one of 
his maijetty’s principal fecretaries cf ftate, 
brought by colonel Abercromby, from 
lieutenant general the honourable fir John 
Hely Hatchinion, K. B. commanding his 
maiefty’s troops ferving in Egypt. ; 
Head-quarte:s, Camp before Alexandria, 

My Lord, Augult 19. 

The lat divifion of the French troops 
who furrendered at Cairo, failed from the 
bay of Aboukir a few daysago. There 
have been embarked in ail near thirteen 
thoufand five hundred perfons. The gar- 
rifon of Cairo confified of about eight thou- 
{and troops of all defcriptions, fit for duty, 
not including one thoufand fick, and a 
confiderable number of invalids, The 
total amounts to near ten thoufand foldiers ; 
among whom there was a very {mall pro- 
portion of Greeks and Copts, not more 
than four or five hundred men: the re« 
mainder wereall French. The other per- 
fons embarked were followers of the army, 
and attached to it in various civil capa- 
cities. 

Major-general Cradock having been 
confined at Cairo by illnefs, I entrufted 
the command of the troops to major-ge- 
neral Muore, who, during a long march 
of a very novel and critical nature, dif 
played much judgment, and conduéted 
himfelf in the molt able and judicious 
manner. Notwithftanding the mixture of 
Turks, Britith, and French, the utmoft 
regularity was preferved, and no one dif. 
agreeable circumitance ever took place. 
My prefence.at Cairo was rendered indif- 


penfably neceffary, by some arrangements , 


which I was obliged to make with his 
highnefs the grand vizier. 

Major- general Baird, after having ftrug- 
gled through many difficulties in pafling 
the defert, and from want of boats to de- 
fcend the Nile, has at length arrived at 
Cairo, with the greateft part of the troops 
urder his command, and I iraagine he 
will reach Rofetta in the courfe of a few 
days: he has been dire&ted to detach a 
certain number of troops to Damietta, and 
to leave a garrifon at Giza. 

We two days ago commenced our ope» 

“rations againit Alexandria; as yet no 
event of any confequence has taken place 5 


we have loft a few men, and taken a few 
prifoners. 

Major-general Coote has been detached 
with a coniderable corps to the weftward, 
in order to invelt thetown completely on 
that fide, and to cut off the communica- 
tion. of the enemy with the Arabs, who 
have been in the habit of fupplying them 
with fmall quantities of cattle and other 
kinds of frefh provifions. General Coote’s 
firft operation will be dire&ted againft Ma= 
rabour, a cattle on an ifland at the entrance 
of the old harbour of Alexandria. 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
ftating to your lordfhip the many obliga- 
tions I have to lord Keith, and the Navys 
for the great exertions they have ufed in 
forwarding to us the neceffary fupplies, 
and from the fatigue wey have undergone 
in the late embarkation of a confiderable 
number of troops and ftores, who were 
embarked on the New Lake, and proceed- 
ed to the weftward under the orders of 
major- general Coote. 

The utmoft difpatch has alfo been ufed 
in fending the French troops, lately cape 
tured to France; which, in our prefent 
pofition, was a fervice of the moft eflential 
confequence, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. Hurcuinson, 
Lieutenant-general. 


{General Hutchinfon's fecond letter 
merely alludes to the ftrength of the forti- 
fications of Alexandria, and the arrival of 
the reinforcements trom England, Mi- 
norca, and Malta, in a_perteét fate of 
health, order, and difcipline.J 

Admiralty-office, November14. 
Copy of a Letter from the right hon. lord 

Keith, Admiral of the Blue, &c. to 

Evan Nepean, Efq. dated Foudroyant, 

Bay of Aboukir, September 2. 

Sir, 

Thave the honour and fatisfaGtion of ace 
quainting you, for the information of the 
lords commiffioners of the admiralty, that 
the important object of this expedition is 
fully accomplifhed ; a capitulation (of 
which a copy is inclofed) has been this 
day figned, providing for the delivery to 
the allies, to-morrow, of the enemy’s en- 
trenched camp on the eaftern fide of Alex- 
andria, and the fort Triangulaire, and 
other important polts on the weftern fide 
and for that of the town itfelf, the public 
effects, and the fhipping in the harbour, 
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at the expiration of ten days, or fooner if 
the enemy’s troops can be fooner embark - 
ed ; as foon as I can obtain returns of the 
fhips and effe&ts, they fhall be tran{mitted 
to you. The merchant veffels are very 
numerous, and one old Venetian fhip of 
the line, with the French frigates Egypti- 
enne, Juftice, and Regenerée, and fome 
corvettes, are known to be in the port. 
Their lordthips will net fail to have 
obferved from my former details, the me- 
ritorious conduét of the officers and men 
who have been from time to time employ- 
ed on the various duties which the debark- 
ation of the army and a co-operation with 
them as acquired. ‘Though opportunities 
for brilliant exertion have been few fince 
the 8th of March, the defire for partici- 
pating in it has been uniemitted. But the 
nature of this expedition has demanded 
from moft of the officers and feamen of the 
fleet, and particularly from thofe of the 
troop- fhips, bomb-veffels, and tran{ports, 
the endurance of labour, fatigue, and pri- 
vation, far beyond what I have witneffed 
before, and which I verily believe to have 
exceeded all former example; and it has 
been encountered and furmounted with a 
degree of refolution and perfeverance which 
merits my higheft praife, and gives both 
officers and mena juft claim to the pro- 
feGlion of their lordfhips, and the appro- 
bation of their country. The number of 
officers to whom I owe this tribute of ap- 
probation, does not admit of my -men- 
tioning them by name, but moft of the 
captains of the troop fhips have been em- 
ploved in the fuperintendance of thefe du- 
ties, and I have had repeated and urgent 
offers of voluntary fervice from all. The 
agents for tranfports have conduéted them- 
felves with laudable diligence and a€tivity 
in the fervice of the feveral departments 
to which they are attached, and difplayed 
the greateft exertion and ability in over- 
coming the numerous difficulties wit 
which they had to contend. 
The captains and commanders of the 
fhips appointed for guarding the port, 


HISTORICAL 


OCTOBER 29. 
YESTERDAY at the Old Bailey, the 
feffions of oyer and terminer commenced 
before judges Heath and Thomplon, the 
recorder, lord-mayor, and other city offi- 
cers. 
NOVEMBER 3. 
Yefterday morning, a few minutes after 
eight aaa James Leigh, the Chelfea 
9 
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have executed that tedious and anxious 
duty with diligence and fuccefs ; during 
my abfence from the fquadron the block- 
ade has been conducted much to my fari 
faStion by rear admiral fir R. Bickerton; 
and juttice requires me to mention, that 
when I was with the fquadron, captain 
Wiifon of the Trafty, was unwearied in 
his attention to the direction of all the 
duties in this bay. 

The captain Pacha has uniformly ma- 
nifeited the moft anxioGs defire of contrie 
buting, by every means in his power, to 
the promotion of the fervice. Having been 
generally on fhore with his troops, the 
fhips have been fubmitted, by his orders, 
to my direétion, and the officers have paid 
the moft refpeétful attention to the in- 
ftruétions they have received from me. 

Captain fir Sidney smith, who has 
ferved with fuch diftinguifhed reputation 
in this country, having applied to be the 
bearer of the difpatches announcing the 
expulfion of the enemy, I have complied 
with his requeft; and I beg to refer their 
lordhhips to that aétive and intelligent of+ 
ficer for any particular information rela- 
tive to this or other parts of the country, 
on which he has had opportunities of 
making remarks. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) KEITH. 


Lord Keith’s letter, of September 10, 
ftates the diftribation of the veffels of war 
in the port of Alexandria as follows : 

His highnefs the captain Pacha and lord 
Keith have agreed to receive the enemy's 
fhips as under, viz. 

Captain Pacha. —Caufe, 64; Juftice, 
46, No. 1. Venetian, 26. 

Lord Keith.—L’Egyptienne, 50; Re 
generée, 32; No. 2. Venetian, 26. 

The Turkifh corvettes to be given to 
the captain Pacha; but to be previoully 
valued. 


[The Gazette alfo contains the official 
details of a fortie made by the garrifon of 
Porto Ferrajo, on the 14th of September. } 


CHRONICLE. 


penfioner, and Richard Stark, who were 
both convisted of murder at the Old Bailey 
{efions, and ordered for execution, were 
Jaunched into eternity, oppofite the deb- 
tor’s door of Newgate, amid the execra- 
tions of many thoufand fpeStators, who 
were affembled as early as half palt feven 
o'clock, to witnets their behaviour at the 
place of execution, 
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NovEMBER 6. 

YVeterday was received the Hamburgh 
mail, due on Sunday laft. The only in- 
terefting article it contains is one from 
Berlin, of the 31ft of O&tober, ftating, 
that in confequence of the reftoration of 
peace, the motives which led to the pof- 
feffion of Hanover no longer exift, and 
that his majeity has agreed immediately to 
evacuate that eleStorate. In confequence 
of this refolution, orders will be forwarded 
without delay to the commander of the 
Pruflian troops to withdraw from the Ha- 
noverian territories. According to the 
fame accounts, the courts of London and 
Berlin will enter on negociations for the 
removal ot every difference which may at 

refent exiit. 

Yeiterday the feffions clofed at the Old 
Bailey, when the following capital con- 
victs received judgment of death :—Wil- 
liam Keepe, for taking a bank note out of 
aletter ; Thomas Gout and John Salmon, 
for robberies, by extorting money under 
pretence of accufing perfons of an unna.- 
tural crime; William Cooke, for a bur- 
glary in the fhop of William Mutton ; 
Charles Everett, alias Everard, und James 
Everett, alias Lioyd, for a burglary in 
the dwelling-houfe of John Maze; John 
Potter, for a rape on an infant under ten 


y‘ars of age; Thomas Smith, alias 
Thomas Scott Smith, for a forgery on 
mefirs. Smith, Payne, and Smith; Henry 
Ellis and James Price, for horfe-ftealing ; 
Richard Grover, for robbing a woman in 
Stepney-fields; and John Manby, for a 
burglary. 


NOVEMBER 10. 

The celebration of Lord-mayor’s-day 
yefterday was as magnificent as it has been 
orfeveral years, The armourers com- 
pany were invited to come forth caparifon- 
ed as of yore, but they refufed, and his 
lordthip was obliged to provide a man in 
armour himfelf. 

The knight was fitted with a fuit of 
armour from the tower, and was mounted 
on a very fine dark gelding, the head, 
main, and fhoulders of the animal, co- 
vered alfo with armour, ornamented with 
rofes of poppy and white ribands, filver 
fringe, and plumes of oftrich feathers. 

The militia of the city were drawn out, 
and colonel Newnham rode at the head of 
the battalion of which the lord-mayor is 
the fecond in command. The Salters 
company attended their brother in their 
coaches. Their grand ftandard made a 
fine appearance. 

The proceflion commenced at twelve 
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o'clock from Guildhall.—His lordthip and 
the aldermen Boydell, Watfon, fir C. 
Glyn, H. C. Coombe, fir W. Herne, 
C. Flower, C. Price, Cadell, Clarke, 
Ainfley, fir }. Anderfon, Hibbert, theriffs 
Rawlins and Cox, the recorder of Lon- 
don, Mr. common ferjeant, the members 
of the common council, and the city coun- 
cil, proceeded in their carriages to the 
Three Cranes, where they took water in 
the city barge, attended by the Goldfmiths, 
Srationers, Fithmongers, Apothecaries, 
Ironmongers, Drapers, Merchant Tay- 
lors, and Salters. | 

On his lordhip’s arriving at Weft- 
minfter-hall, the lord chief juitices of the 
courts of King’s-bench and Common- 
pleas, the mafter of the rolls, &c. being 
feated in their official capacities, the chief 
magiltrate, after faluting the different 
courts, invited the law officers to dine at 
Guildhall. 

The lord-mayor and aldermen having 
returned to Biackfriars, were efcorted to 
the hall by the grenadiers and light infan- 
try of the eaft and weft London militia. 

Vifcount admiral lord Nelfon, accom- 
panied by fir William Hamilton, in fir 
William’s carriage, was drawn to Guild- 
hall by the populace. 

The late lord- mayor was received by the 
people with juft marks of affetion. ‘They 
took the horfes from his carriage, and drew . 
him to Guildhall. They -fhowed the 
fame attention to his predeceffor, alderman 
Coombe, whofe horfes they allo took out, 
and drew him in ftate to the hall. 

Many perfonages of the firft rank at- 
tended at Guildhall, amohg whom were, 
the lord chancellor, duke of Portland, the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons, right 
hon. H. Addington, lord Hobart, the 
matter of the rolis, the tecretary at war, 
the attorney and folicitor-generals, eark 
Moira, car! Pomfret, lord vifcount Hood, 
lord Grantley, lord Leflie, fir W. Scott, 
fir A, Hammond, earl Harrington, lord 
Nelfon, fir W. Hamilton, lord Holland, 
Mr. Erlkine, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Vanfit- 
tart, Mr. Heley Addington, Mr. Bragge, 
and about twenty of the aldermen 3 betide 
feven judges, mof of the foreign minifters, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Otto. 

About nine o'clock, the lady mayorefs 
was conducted to the ball-room, by lord 
Leflie, who opened the ball with her lady- 
fhip, Mrs. Otto was conduéted to the 
ball-room by alderman Fiower. 

The hall was brilliantly illuminated in 
honour of the peace. Over the huftings 
was a beautiful tranfparent painting of 

3C 
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Peace, receiving the congratulations of the 
Reprefentatives of the four Quarters of the 
World. Over the principal dinner table 
was another tranfparency, with the words 
4 Peace and Fettivity.’ 

The female nobility were moft elegantly 
attired in the tathions for the prefent 
month: their head drefles contifting of 
tiaras of oftrich feathers and gold fprays, 
allo bandeaus of diamonds and fpangies, 
with the words Vive fa Paix. 

NOVEMBER 11. 

The folllowing is a hit of French, Spa- 
nith, and Dutch fhips, foil, taken, and 
deltroyed, from the commencement of the 
war in.4793, tu Odiober 1807 : 

French. Dutch. Spanifh. Tot. 
Ships of theline 45 rt 81 
Fifties — 2 I a 3 
Frigates mm 333 31 20 x84. 
Sloops — 16% 32 55 248 


— 


25 


Grand total — 516 
934. privateers, and 5,453 mer- 
chantinen. 


fide 
NOVEMBER 12. 

Yefterday morning was executed in the 
Old Bailey, purfuant to his fentente, 
‘Thomas Thomas, convitied of forgery. 

Yelierday afternoon the cammittee of 
the holders of the-excheque? bills waited 
on the chancellor of the exchequer, at his 
houfe in Downing-frect, to give in their 
propofals retpeGting the funding of the ex- 
chequer bills, when’ the terms mentioned 
in the following notice (filed laft night at 
the Stock-exchange coffee-houle) were 
agreed to: 

* Downing- ftreet, eight o'clock, Nov. tr. 

© The undermentioned are the terms a- 
greed upon between the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchrquer, and us the 
committee appointed to wait upon him, 
this day, for fettling the terms of funding 
8,500,0001 of exchequer bills « 

¢ For each roo! of principal, the holders. 
are to receive the undermentioned fums of 
ftock, which we have eltimated at the fol- 
lowing prices : 

25 Confo!s, at 683 

25 Reduced, at 67} — = 

25 New § per cent.gg - 2415 © 

5° 4 per cent, 842 42 7 6 

as od Long ann. 19} r 14 4 

init 
f£-802 35 7 
£ And the proprietors to have the option 
of (ibferibing so!, additional for every 
ado] bill, to be applied to redeeming the 
jum of shout 2.400,000! exchequer bills, 


twhe caiticd Wu the exchequer, on or be- 


- £.t7 1 rol 


16 16 rod 
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fore the 24th of November, and the in- 
tereft to be calculated to that day, and 
paid in money. The depofit of 25 per 
cent. on the additional 501 for each rool, 
of exehequer bills, to be paid at the time 
of leaving the bills for payment. Twenty- 
five per cent. to be paid on the £8th of 
December, and the remaining sol per cent. 
on the rgth of January. 

‘ We fend this notice that the conditions 
may he made public before the hour of 
buiinefs to-morrow morning, 

*Coutrs TroTrer, 
«Mark Spror, 

‘Ax. GoLpsmMiD, 
*CHARLES HORNYOLD.’ 

Such is the bargain that Mr. Adding- 
ton bas made. 

He has funded the bills on terms 

which bear an intereltof 4 16 g 

The new ttock of ad kinds 

created is - 10.625,c00 0 @ 

And the long anauity for ¢g 

years will be - 79437 10 9 

The interett due upon the bills is to he 
paid in money when they are delivered into 
the exchequer ; and the dividends on the 
new funded ftock are to be paid at the re- 
{p.ctive periods of the feveral Rocks. 

NOVEMBER 14. 

PEDESTRIAN WaGER.—Some time 
ago, Mr. Barclay made a match of 
5,000] a fide, or 10,c00] in the whole, 
with Mr. Fletcher, that be would fgo 
an foot ninety miles in 214 fucecefiive 
hows. Mr. Barclay ftarted on Monday 
night, at tweive o'clock, at Ayton, on 
the road from York to Hull, about fifteen 
miles from the former city. He walked 
a mile out and a mile in, the mile of the 
road on which he walked being well light- 
ed with lamps. The following lerter 
gives an account of his having won his 
match :—€ I have jutt returned from wit- 
nefling the match. Mr, Barclay has won. 
He finithed his walking at twenty-two mi- 
nutes, tour feconds, pait eight ociock 
Jatt evening, being ore hour, feven mi- 
nutes, and fiftv-fx feconds, within the 
time allowed. fe executed the match in 
a capital file. He ttopped fix times to 
retrefh and change his clothes, which gee 
nerally took him from 12210 15 minutes. 
The weather has been particularly fa- 
vourable, exeept from four to eight o'clock 
vetterday morning, when it giew hazy. 
This rendered him rather duil. Betting 
—2to rand 7 tog in his favour at four 
and eight this morning. Ateleven o'clock, 
when he had gone fifty miles, 3 to1 he 
won; wien he had gone iixty miles, 5 
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and 4 to 13 when he had gone feventy, 7 
and 6toxhe won. The latter part ot his 
walking, roand rg5tor. A great con- 
courfe of company attended, who were 
particularly attentive that he fhouid meet 
with no imterruption. They feemed abl 
highly pleafed that he had won, At the 
clofe he was kuzzaed by the crowd, and 
cared about on their fhoulders in 
triumph.’ 

Mr. Barclay has been in training fince 
the beginning of September, uoder Mr. 
Smith, an old farmer, in Yorkhhire. 
Smith made him live upon raw meat and 
hard feod, and do‘!l forts of hard work. 

Bank of England, November 42. 

The court of directors of the governor 
and company of the Bank of England, 
give notice, that Pincay and Thomas 
Triquet, having been lately appointed 
Cafhiers, in the room of Ifaac Padman, 
sefigned, and Thomas Higgs, deceafed ; 
and Nicholas Pamphilion and Samuel 
Hulme, figner of bank notes of 31 and 21, 
in the room of the faid Peter {Pineau and 
Thomas Triquet. The following isa lift 
of the Cafhiers, and other perfons who are 
now authorized to fign bank of England 
notes, viz. 


The Cahiers who fign Bank Notes of 5l 
value each, and upward. 
Abraham Newland, Robert Aflett, 


Owen Gething, Edmund Lewin, Giles - 


Collins, William Dunn, John Sail, Chrif- 
topher Olier, John Waidron, Williams 
Maullens, William Jobufon, Francis Ken- 
fall, Richard Bridger, Jeremiah , Kelly, 
Charles Smith Underhill, lTiaae Ficid, 
Peter Pineau, and Thomas Triquet. 

Perfons who figu Bank Notes of 3] and 2} 

value each. 

William Garrett, James Longman, 
Gerard Thomas South, James Barber, 
George Nicholls, Alexander Hooper, John 
Clack, William Caulier, William George, 
Ifaac Booth, Richard Fawce.t, Charles 
Phillips, Charles Watts, Nicholas Pam- 
philion, and Samuel Huline. 

Robert Bess, feeretary. 
; NOVEMBER 20. 

A court martial on vice-admiral fir 
William Parker, was held at Portimouih, 
on the 13th and s4th inftant, on board the 
Gladiator, admiral Pafley, prefident. Af- 
ter hearing the whole cafe on both fides, 
the court was of opinion that the admiral 
was juttified in fending the America and 
Cleopatra to the Welt Indies ; but that he 
was indiicreet in the detailed inftructions 
for their return within the limits of their 
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charaéter of fir Willianr to be fuch as to 
preclude the idea of his having been infin- 
enced by any motrre net conuectedt with the 
good of his majcity’s fervice, and therfore 
moft honowrably acquitted han. Fhe pre- 
fident, admiral Pafley, complimented h m 
im the hand{smeit manner, retarning him 
his fiverd ; the bells of Po:thmouth were 
rung on the occafion, and the many friends 
of this refpected charaSter were eager to 
congratulate him cn the very honouvable 
termination of this affair. 

In a cafe that was argeed on Friday in 
the court of common picas, the judges 
were unanimoufly of opinion, that a tender 
of bank notes in payment is not geaerally 
a good tender, though the legiflarnm ¢ had 
declared it to be good under particular cir- 
cumftances, fuch as to prevent an arrett. 
It had been contended by counfel, that the 
meaning of the a& of parliament would be 
imperfect if it was not conftyued generally. 

Lord Alvanley faid, itt was not the 
bulinefs of the judges to fupply defe&s in 
aéts of parliament 5 they fat there only to 
interpret, adminitter, and apply them. 
‘To do more would be to a& ina legifla- 
tive, not in a judicial capacity. 

Mr. juilice Heath was of opinion, thot 
the legiflarure had tn view only to provide 
for the exigencies of a particular cate, 


when it had deciared bank notes @ good 


tender in that cafe. The example of a 
neighbouring country had fhows the great 
and multiplied eviis that sult refuit fron 
making paper money, in all inftances, a 
good tender, That country, after Jaq 
bouring for a contiderable time wader the 
dittrefies arifing from {uch a meafure, was 
at length, though fill onder the prefure 
of the deepeit poverty, obliged te appeal it. 

Mr juttice Chambre faic, that the le- 
giflature, in declaring bank notes a good 
tender in one particular cafe, clearly con- 
veyed an idea that they were not to be 
confidered a good tendey m any other cate. 
A fpecial pleader bad quaintly faid, that 
a plea of tender was a very tender plea. 
The legiflature had innovated on the old 
law, in declaring bank notes 2a good 
tender in the particular cafe, and it cer- 
tainly had gone far enough im doing fo, 
To do more, would be attended with mif- 
chief, 

NOVEMBER 23. 

Tueflay the lord-mayor held a court 
of aldermen at Guildhall.—His lordthip 
addrefled the aldermen, as is ufual on 
holding his firtt court, in a hort fpeech, 
and concluded by requelting theis afhitance 
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and advice during his holding the high of- 
fice of chief magittrate, 

The thanke of the court were unani- 
moully voted to fir William Staines, knt. 
late lord-mayor. 

The fherifis were requefted not to fuffer 
any perfon to enter the gaol of Newgate, 
during the time of preaching the con- 
demned fermons, or other divine fervice, 
without their fpecial permiffion, except- 
ing the magiltrates, 

Thurfday, a court of common-council 
was held at Guildhall.—It being the fir 
court in the mayoralty, the lord-mayor 
made a fpeech, in which he hoped he 
fhould have the affittance of the court in 
conducting the bulinefs of the office, which 
he pledged himielf to do to the atmoft of 
his abilities. 

The thanks of the court were yoted to 
fir William Staines, the late lord-mayor. 
Mr. James Dixon, of ‘Tower-ward, ad- 
dreffed the court, and introduced feveral 
motions of thanks to lord Keith, fir J. 
H. Hutchinfon, &c. for the fervices ren- 
dered their country ; alio, for a fword to 
be prefented :o each of the above genitle- 
men, of one hundred guineas value ; 
which were ucanimoufly agreed to. 

The following is the copy of a circular 
letter fronr the fecretary of the commif- 
fioner of cuftoms, relative to the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland : 

Collector and Comptroller, 
Gentlemen, 

Doubts having arifen whether the feveral 
afts of parliament, prohibiting the impor- 
tation of fpirits and certain other goods, 
in veffels not under a certain tonnage, or 
in calks or packages not under a certain 
fize, or in any other manner contrary 
thereto, were not virtually repealed by the 
a& 39th and goth Geo. 111. cap. 68, fo 
far as relates to importations from Ireland ; 
and inquiry having been made how this 
matter is underftood in England, I have it 
in command to acquaint you, that it ap- 
pears by aietter received from Mr. Tyron, 
folicitor of the cuftoms at London, dated 
the 18th of Oétober laft, that {pirits or 
other goods, imported from Ireland, are 
deemed fubje&t to the fame regulations, 
reftri€tions, penalties, and forfeitures, as 
to the fhips and catks, or packages, in 
which the fame are imported, arid the 

nanner of importation, fince the com- 
svencement of the faid aét, as before the 
aie, &c. 
Cuitom houfe, Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 
NOVEMBER 26. 
By tle Whim packet, from India, the 
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important intelligence has been received of 
the death of the Nabob of the Carnatic, A 
letter dated the 4th of Auguit, ftetes: 
* This opportunity carries you intelligence 
of the Nabob’s death, and that his adopted 
fon has been fet afide, and a nephew of the 
old man eleéted in his ftead. On finifhing 
the ceremony of placing him on the Mut- 
nud, the following general orders were 
iffued : 

‘ Fort St. George, July 31, 1801. 

*G. O. BY GOVERNMENT. 

© In conformity to a treaty this day con- 
cluded between the right honcurable the 
governor in council, and his highnefs the 
nabob Azum ul Dowlah Bahauder, na- 
bob of the Carnatic, by which the entire 
civil and military government of the Car- 
natic has been transferred for ever to the 
hands of the honourable company, orders 
have been tranfmitted to the civil officers 
appointed by the governor in council, to 
receive charge of the provinces of the Car- 
natic from the officers of the late govern- 
ment, 

‘His lordthip in council is therefore 
pleafed to order and direét all officers com- 
manding divifions, ftations, garrifons and 
forts, to afford to the civil officers of go- 
vernment whatever military aid may be ne- 
ceffary to the eftabliihment of the authority 
of the company throughout the provinces 
of the Carnatic. 

* By order of the right honourable the 
governor in council, ; 

(Signed) ‘J. WEPBE, fecretary 
to the governor.” 


AMERICA. 

Ox Nov. 19, were received American 
papers up tothe 2oth of O&ober, by which 
we have the fatisfaflion of being enablet 
to contradi&t, in the moft pofitive terms, 
the report of the exiltence of the yellow fe- 
ver at New York, and to ftate to our 
readers what reaily is at prefent, in point 
of health, the real fituation of that city. 
In the early part of September, a fever of 
a malignant kind broke out, which does 
not appear to have at fit given rife to 
much alarm among the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. By degrees, however, the 
alarm fpread, and vait numbers of mer- 
chants, as well as other defcriptions of 
the people, believing that the fever was of 
that peltilential and deftructive nature frony 
which they had formerly fuffered fuch 
dreadful ravages, quitted their homes, and 
left the town in a great meafure deferted, 
In this ttate cf things, the magiltracy 


‘were extremely active in taking every pre- 
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caution againtt fo deftru€tive a malady, if 
it fhould really turn out to be fuch, while 
they fpared no pains to get the true cha- 
raéter of the difeafe afcertained. The refi- 
dent phyfician, Dr. Tillary, has accord- 
ingly publifhed feveral reports tending to 
quiet the general apprehenfion. . His laft 
report comes down to the 18th of OSober, 
and the refult of his moft diligent and 
painful enquiries is, that the dileafe is a 
fever of a malignant kind, byt that it is 
pot of the deftru&tive and peftilential cha- 
raéter which the inhabitants had dreaded. 
He ftates in his laft report, that from the 
17th of September to the 1ft of O&tober, 
twenty perfons had died of this fever ; and 
from the 1ft to the 18th, eighty, fo that 
in this period (which was a fickly month) 
the difeafe had carried off about one hun- 
dred individuals, from a place which com- 
prehends a population of 60,000 fouls, 
Thefe faéts of themfelves are abundantly 
fufficient to prove that the difeafe was not 
in the leaft of the nature of the yellow fe- 
ver, and the phyfician adds his own pofi- 
tive and unequivocal teflimony. Thele 
reports, and a favourable change in the 
weather, had, at the time the veffel bring- 
ing thefé papers failed, produced the molt 
favourable effects. Thealarm had begun 
to fublide, the merchants and other inha- 


bitants who had quitted the city were re- , 


turning, and feveral of the ftores which 
had been fhut were again opened for car- 
rying on bufinefs. Thefe papers mention 
the appearance of the fame dileafe in other 
parts of America, but give no details of 
the numbers who had died. 


SHips captured from the ENEMY. 

BAPTISTA, of eight guns, by the 
Milbrook. 

The Sparrow, fourguns, by the Thames, 

La Carrere French frigate, of 40 guns, 
oy the Phenix. 

La Bravoure French frigate, of 46 guns, 
drove on fhore and loit, by the Minerve 
and Phenix. 

The Succefs frigate, recaptured by the 
Minerve and Pomone. 

The Bull Dog floop, recaptured by the 
Mercury. “ 

Sixty fimall veflels have been captured 
by admiral Ranier’s fquadron. 

A hundred and thirty veffels of various 
defcriptions have been captured or deftroyed 
by lord Keith’s fleet in the Mediterranean, 


MARRIAGES, 
WILLIAM F. Gardner, efq. of 
Crutched-friars, to mifs Englehart, daugh- 
ter of John Englehart, efq. of Kew. 
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Edmund Garforth, efq. lieutenant-col. 
of the Eaft York militia, to mifs Catharine 
Astheton, youngeft daughter of the late 
Rev. Richard Asfheton, D.D. of Middle- 
ton, in Lancafhire. ; 

George Liddell, efq, to mifs Dorothy 
Moore, daughter of the late Jofeph Moore, 
efq. of Hull. 

J. F. Steadman, efq. of Bread-ftreet- 
hill, to mifs Greening, daughter of Thomas 
Greening, efq. ; 

Frederick Seaton, efq. to mifs J. 
Hanfon, of Manchefter. 

Right hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, to mifs 
Latouche. 

George Ellis, efq. M. P. tomifs Parker, 
daughter of fir Peter Parker, bart. 

DEATHS. 

ADMIRAL lord Hugh Seymour. 

Heniy Edgell, efq. of Stonderwick- 
court. ° 

John Ewart, efq. of Bith-court, Surry, 
aged 83. 

Rev. Henry Goodricke, at Sutton, near 
¥ork, aged $2. 

S. T. Adey, efy. M. P. - 

Sir William Hay, bart. 

Hon. John Cochrane. 

Jonathan Fearnfide, efy. of the excher 
quer. 

Lady Elphinftone. 

A. Allardyce, efq. M. P. 

Hon. cap‘ain Hamilton Lindfay. 

T. Itherwood, efq. of Highgate, aged 

80. 
Dr. O'Reilly, catholic bifhop of Clogher. 
Captain Ponfonby Moore, in Egypt. 

PROMOTIONS. 

MARQUIS Cornwallis—-plenipoten- 

tiary at the congrefs at Amiens. 

Right hon. Charles Bragge—a privy- 
counfellor. 

Prince Auguftus Frederick—baron of 
Arklow, earl of Invernefs, and duke of 
Suffex. 

Prince Adolphus Frederick—baron of 


Culloden, earl of Tipperary, and duke of 
Cambridge. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
[In boards, or fewed, at the Prices affixed. } 


MAGEEF's Difcourfes on the Scriptural 
Doétrines of Atonement and Sacrifice, 8vo, 


9s. 

Murray’s Elements of Chymiftry, 2 vol. 
Svo, 125. 

Aikin’s (Mifs) Poetry for Children, 
r2mo, 2s 6d. j 
‘' Montefiore’s Commercial and Notarial 
Precedents, 4to, 11 5s, 

Williams’ Precedents of Warrants, &c. 
Svo, 10s 6d. hi 
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Matfon’s Confiderations .on the Ule of 
the Pike and Long Bow, 8vo, 3s 6:. 

Delonnes’ New Progrels cf Surgery in 
France, gto, 4s. 

Cuvier’s Introduftion to the Study of 
the Animal Economy, 2s. 

Auicl, or Invitible Monitor, 4 vol. 
r2mo, 18s. 

Jacobinifm, a Poem, gto, 38 6d. 

Suttons Confiderations on Pulmonary 
Confumption, vo, 3s. 

Hollingfworth’s Praétical 
z2mo, §s. 

Eftlin’s Apology for the Sabbath, 156d. 

Mollard’s Art of Cookery refined, 8vo, 
sos 6d. ' 

Dibdin’s Song-Smith, or Rigmarole 
Repofitory, r2mo, 2s 6d. 

Hiftory of the Naval Power of England, 
3vo, 7s 6d. 

Literary Leifure, 2 vol. 8vo, 125. 

Introfpection, 4 vol. r2mo, 18s. 

Ring’s Treatife on the Cowpox, part1, 
Svo, 8s. 

Some Account of the Ca:hedral of Dur- 
ham, with Plates, folio, 51 5s, in theets. 

Juftina, 4 vol. 12mo0, 18s. 

Further Excuifions of the Obfervant 
Pedeftrian, 4 vol. 12mo, 16s. 

Bannantine’s Parliamentary Retrofpeét, 
3790 to r801, 8vo, 5s. 

Burdon’s Various Thoughts, 3s. 

Capper’s Statiflical Account of England 
and Wales, fmall 8vo, 4s. 

Geraldwood, 4 vol. 12m0, 18s. 

Scourge of Ccnicience, 4 vol. 12mo, 
36s. 

Something New, 3 vol. r2mo, 15°. 

Rhodes’ Juvenal, in Englith Verfe, 
32mMo0, 5s. 

Olivier’s Travels in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, vol. 1, gto, 2] 128 6d. 

Bowles’ Refle&tions on the Conelufion 
of the War, 2s 6d. 

Steward’s Account of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Wm. Robertion, gto, 9s, 
and 8vo, 5s. 

Fletcher’s Naval Guardian, 2 vol. 8vo, 
145. 

_ Differtation on the Newly Dif- 
covered Babylonian In{criptions, 4to, 1] ts. 

Barker's Ob{e: vations on the Gonorrhoea 
Virvlentia, 2s 6d. 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, vol. 1, 4to, 
2] 2s. 

Cnampion’s Mifcellanies, royal 8vo, 
10s 6d. 

Religion without Cant, 8vo, 9s. 

Hare's Effay on the Unieafonablene& of 
Scepticiim, 8vo, 6s. 

Thefpian Ditionary, rzmo, gs 6d. 


Sermons, 
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AVERAGE PRICES ov CORN, 
November 14, 3803. 
By the Wincheiter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
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Effex 11 
Kent the 
Suffex 8 
Suffolk 4 
Cambridge 
Nortolk 
Lincoln 

York 

Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Menioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
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Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 69 4]a4 4l43 7/24 6 
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